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: mar GEORGE MICHAEL COHAN 
\ olume XXII “O’Neill’s regular. He knows all the old circus jokes.” Number 15 


(See THe THEATRE) 








ConGENIAL Autumn crowds the cap- 
itals of Europe. Resort-life every- 
where gives way to the theater, the 
opera, the concert-stage...to shops, 
newly stocked by the mid-season 
openings . . . to pleasant promenade 
on sunlit boulevards . . . to the com- 
mencement of another social year. 
Paris awakes to a gayety all its 
own. There is much riding, these 
crisp blue mornings, in the Bois. 
The Grand Salon, the Auteuil races, 
the Opéra Comique, and the Salle 
Pleyel are humming with activity. 
And all along the Champs Elysées 





CHAMPLAIN, 





November 11, December : 


there is a fashionable world to be 


viewed over the rim of an apéritif. 

People are descending on London 
from fortnights of hunting and fish- 
ing in Scotland. The Court returns to 
Buckingham. Actors and actresses, 
famed on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, venture new plays and musical- 
shows. And Rotten Row throngs each 
morning with a cavalcade of smartly 


and 


It’s the time of year for a change 


clad horsemen horsewomen. 
of scene; and that change 
can start right in New York. 


The Paris Promenade begins 


DE GRASSE, October 28, 


at Pier 57, North River: For here 
the French Line brings that same 
charm of atmosphere . . . that perfec- 
tion of service (English spoken) ... 
that indescribably delicious cuisine 
and genial company which every one 
knows is part of true Parisian life. 

This Autumn, French Line rates 
are extremely moderate, and planning 
a trip (without charge) is nothing less 
than pleasure for your travel agent. 
French Line, 19 State St., New York. 


drench Line ry 


ILE DE FRANCE, October 14, November 4 and 25, December 16 


PARIS, October 20, November 17 





December 13 
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PARTY LAST NIGHT? 


how’ s ihe 
breath today 


., Don’t risk offending others . ... Listerine hides those 
ame telltale odors... Makes breath agreeable 





rfec- 
) ..+ | @ Maybe you were merely out late. . . Pos- and agreeable. Nobody can accuse you of 
sine | sibly you simply ate too much... Or halitosis (unpleasant breath). 


ys 


y one , -, > > , ; ; ; 
y maybe you really stepped out to forget your Numerous tests show that Listerine immedi- 


life. ; 
troubles... ately conceals odors that ordinary antiscptics can- 


rates ‘ ‘ ‘ a 

nit In any case, the penalty is a breath that is not hide in 12 hours. 
init 

0 =) ' yf 2 ‘ 

y less almost certain to offend... one that may Moral: When you want to be sure that 
5 : , “cc; P 9s 4 > - ‘ , { 
vent. Mon you in bad” in or out of the office. your breath is beyond reproach, use Listerine, 
© ’ . - ° - . 
Falk: Don’t let it! For your own self-respect, and Listerine only. Keep a bottle handy in 





and in consideration of others you will meet home and office. Tuck Listerine in your bag 


socially or in business, use Listerine. when you travel. It is your protection against 
Instantly Listerine removes those unpleas- LISTE RI N ” bad breath as well as a safeguard to your 
, )) ant telltale odors; leaves your mouth clean health. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 


ser If and fresh, and your breath sweet, wholesome, ENDS HALITOSIS Louis, Mo. 
ies 
USE IT BEFORE ALL SOCIAL AND BUSINESS ENGAGEMENTS 


ie 
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PORTRAIT 
of a man 


who saved a few cents 


on SHAVING CREAM 


This gentleman has just fin- 
ished his first (and last) shave 
with a “cheap” cream. Yester- 
day he was all set to pick up a 
tube of Williams when he found 
he could save a few cents on an 
unknown brand. He bit! Now 
he’s going back to Williams. 


There’s a reason for the cool, 
thick, stay-moist Williams lath- 
er. Only the choicest ingredi- 
ents go into it. A century of ex- 
perience has taught us that cheap 
ingredients make cheap creams. 


The smooth richness of Wil- 
liams is no accident. Scrupulous 
care in manufacture—a vast 
background of knowledge—ac- 
count for its quality and real 
economy. 


Take a tip from the grouchy 
gentleman. Don’t be penny- 
wise, face-foolish. Men who 
know Williams stay put. They 
don’t want substitutes. 


JUST NOTICE 
THE FINE 
SKINS OF MEN 
WHO USE 


Williams 
Slcaving Cream 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn.,U.S.A, 
Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St. Montreal 
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LETTERS 


Bunch of Cats 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Aug. 7 you had a story 
about some difficulty that William Amos Smith, 
whom you said had three boys and seven cats, 
was having with his neighbors. You stated that 
William Amos Smith was a justice of the 
supreme court and a former attorney-general. 
This identified the writer of this letter pretty 
well as the person who was having trouble with 
the neighbors over a bunch of cats. Now the 
fact is that it was William Redwood Smith who 
was having trouble with his neighbors over the 
cats. He is a former justice of the supreme 
court but left that tribunal to become an at- 
torney for The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company. He never was attorney- 
general, I was attorney-general and then went 
on the supreme court. Mrs. Smith and I do 
possess three boys but we never could afford 
any cats. 

The only damage that has been done is that 
it has shaken my confidence a little in your 
magazine, which I had always thought was a 
standard of accuracy and dependability. The 
newspaper men here say that the story was 
written correctly in this city but that some 
editor of the magazine changed it. As far as 
I am concerned I don’t care but I thought the 
magazine might like to know 

Witiram A. SMITH 

The Supreme Court of Kansas 

Topeka, Kan. 

Time apologizes for confusing cat- 
owning onetime Justice William Redwood 
Smith with non-cat-owning Justice Wil- 
liam Amos Smith. The application by 
William Redwood Smith for a restraining 
order to prevent the city of Topeka from 
enforcing an ordinance limiting the num- 
ber of cats per citizen to two is on the 
docket of the Shawnee County District 
Court, has not yet been acted upon.—Eb. 


Honest Criminal Lawyers 
Sirs: 


After 


to take 
lawyers 


am forced 
regarding 


several readings, I 
issue with your statements 
who practice criminal law. 
The statements referred to 
issue of Sept. 11 under Crime and _ sub-titled 
“A B.A. and Federalization.” I cannot agree 
with your blanket charges against lawyers prac- 
ticing criminal law To be frank, they are 
very inaccurate and unfair. The editor will 
find after due investigation that the over- 
whelming majority of lawyers who _ practice 
criminal law are high-classed and ethical law- 
yers. I am sure he will also find such eminent 
lawyers as Hon. Martin W. Littleton and Frank 
Hogan on the membership rolls of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association I am also taking the 
liberty to point out that Hon. Charles S. Whit- 
man, a former president of the American Bar 
Association, as late as 1927, has _ practiced 
criminal Jaw quite extensively both as a Dis- 
trict Attorney and as counsel for the defense. 
As late as 1921, Hon. Charles E, Hughes, 
also onetime president of the A.B.A., appeared 
in the U. S. Supreme Court in behalf of a client 
convicted: in the Federal courts of Michigan. 
Hon. Elihu Root, also a former president of 
the A.B.A. in his youth, did not hesitate to 


appear in your 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” | 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LarsEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


appear in the defense of criminal cases, when 
he felt it necessary to do so. 

As late as 1931, Hon. James A. Reed, prob- 
ably the greatest living trial lawyer in America 
today, despite the enormous pressure of civil 
business, did not hesitate to appear in a murder 
case. In his earlier years Senator Reed enjoyed 
enormous criminal practice, including what is 
probably an all time record for convictions 
obtained while a prosecuting attorney. It is 
hardly necessary to add that he won the murder 
case in 1931 in Kansas City, Mo. I firmly 
believe that the editor of Time will find after 
due investigation that honesty is not limited 
among lawyers to those who specialize in the 
exclusive practice of civil law... . 

RvussELL F, WOLTERS 

Houston, Tex. 

Time said: “With a money-interest in 
crime, most U. S. criminal lawyers bitterly 
oppose any legal reforms which might 
reduce their clients’ chances io keep out 
of prison. Few of these criminal lawyers 
belong to bar associations.” Time is 
aware that many a Great Name in U. § 
Law has participated in criminal cases 
Fact remains that the “overwhelming 
majority” of criminal lawyers—those who 
live by defending petty gangsters, stick-up 
men, hoodlums from the minor criminal 
charges constantly brought against them— 
are neither ethical, honest nor bar associa- 
tion members. Last week Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings announced: “One of the 
most important elements of predatory 
crime is the manner in which some men- 
bers of the bar co-operate with the under- 
world. I could put my finger on the names 
of a good many lawyers who are under 
suspicion.” —Ep., 

—o eae 
Refreshed Physicist 
Sirs: 

It is very refreshing and of great satisfaction 
to find in Time, Sept. 25, a very clear cut and 
interesting discussion of the last meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in Chicago.  Scien- 
tific subjects are very often handled so poorly 
in news articles, that this certainly must be 
considered a very fine example. 

J. J. Grese 

Physical Research Laboratory 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Midland, Mich. 


Appreciative Osteopath 
Sirs: 

I wish to express my appreciation for. the 
quite extended, complete and fair report of the 
recent convention of the American Osteopathic 
Association which you published in an issue 0 
Time a few weeks ago under the heading oi 
Medicine. 

I wish to also suggest that an error, which 
may create a wrong impression concerning osteo 
pathy, was embodied in your reply to the letter 
of John M. Beard in True, Sept. 18. You 
stated: “His [Frederick Murphy’s] Mir 
neapolis osteopath straightened him up by 





Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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THE NEW PLAN 
OF LITERARY GUILD MEMBERSHIP 


Four Great Advantages Enjoyed by Guild Members 


Startling new features now offered by the Guild, make Guild membership, without any question, the most 
advantageous and economical way by which you may own just the books you most want to possess. The 
Guild offers so much more in economy, convenience, satisfaction, that membership is now considered 


almost a necessity by thousands of discriminating readers. 


1 You decide for yourself, whether or not to accept each month’s 
® selection. 


fach month, WINGS, the Guild magazine will be sent you absolutely free. 
kt will come one month in advance to tell you about next month's book 
which has been chosen by the Editorial Board as the outstanding book 
published that month. From the description given, you can decide whether 
of not you wish to examine the book. If not, just return the “Announce- 
ment Slip” to us and no book will be sent you. Otherwise we will send 
the book on approval, postage paid by us. Take five days to read it. Then 
return it and pay nothing, or keep it and pay $2.00 regardless of the retail 
price in the stores. (Guild selections range in retail store price from $2.50 
to $5.00.) You are completely assured of getting only books you want. 


? All the best books are offered to you. 
s 


Each month WINGS will review about twenty new books, in addition 
tothe current Guild selection, which the Editorial Board considers deserving 
of recommendation. You may purchase any of these through the Guild at the 
tegular retail price; and they will be delivered to you postage paid by us. 
Thus, during the year you will be reliably informed on about 250 books—all 
of the best books of the year—and can conveniently get any that you wish. 
No more danger of overlooking or forgetting books you especially want 
to read. 


on 
THE OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


In fact, they frequently save as much as 60°}. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


The books pictured above 
ate all Guild selections of recent months. Every one was supplied to Guild 
members for $2.00. Yet two of them sold for $5.00 each in the stores, one 
for $4.00, two for $3.75 each, and not one of them for less than $2.50. So 
you can see how Guild members save as much as 50% on their entire year's 
Purchases of books. And this privilege costs you nothing. 


itnae m Carl Van Doren—Julia Peterkin—Burton Rascoe 
Editor ial Board: Joseph Wood Krutch. 
nD 


3 You may purchase as few as four books a year. 
7 


An important privilege under the new Guild Plan is the rule that 
you need purchase no more than four books during a year to enjoy the advan- 
tages of full membership. These may be either the monthly Guild selections 
at $2.00 each, or any other books, such as those recommended in WINGS, 
at the publisher's retail price. In all cases we pay postage. You will surely 
want at least four books yearly out of all the books published and in print 
in the United States, yet this small number will fulfill the new easy requirement 
of Guild membership. 


4 Membership in the Guild is FREE. 
2 


There are no dues, assessments, delivery cost, or incidental charges 
of any kind. The monthly magazine WINGS is free. The selection service 
and the recommendation service of the Editorial Board are free. 
only for the books YOU choose. 


your membership. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW - Send No Money 
Protect Yourself Against Rising Book Costs 


Why not start at once to profit by the big savings in your book buying that 
Guild membership makes possible? The new features of Guild membership 
guarantee you greater economy, convenience, and satisfaction than is possible 
by any other method. Remember: members buy only the books they want 
to buy and they may accept as few as four books a year if they wish. 


You pay 
You can't help profiting greatly through 


The Guild service will start for you as soon as you send in the coupon below. 
And our present special offer gives you the great ANNA KARENINA abso- 
lutely free if you act promptly. Send the coupon today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FREE—Anna Karenina 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. LOT.M. 

55 Fifth Ave., New York 

Please enroll me as a member of The Literary Guild of America. IT am 
to receive free each month the Guild Magazine WINGS and all other 
membership privileges, for one year 

I agree to purchase at least four books of my choice through The Literary 
Guild during the year. In consideration of this agreement, you are to 
send me at once absolutely free a copy of the 1136-page, leather-bound 
special edition of ANNA KARENINA. 


Address 


Cy... : , . State 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM MINORS MUST HAVE PARENT'S SIGNATURE 
This offer restricted to persons living in the United States. If you reside else- 


wiere, write for information Canadian inquiries should be addressed to 
MecAinsu & Co., 388 Yonge St., Toronto 


PTT TTT 
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PENNZOIL AMAZE 


AS 


14 WORLD'S RECORDS FALL 












AbJenkins uses regular Pennzoil 
—the same oil you can buy any- 
where for your car—and aver- 
ages a split second under 2 miles 
a minute for 3,000 miles. Breaks 
all official world’s records from 
200 miles and up! 





| poem as every major world speed 
record has been made by using special 
racing oils. So experts were amazed when 
Ab Jenkins... using regular passenger-car 
Pennzoil. . . broke every official world’s 
record from 200 to 3,000 miles. 

‘‘No passenger-car oil could possibly 
stand the pace,”’ said experts. 

But Jenkins replied that Pennzoil’s 
Tough Film would doit,if any oil could. And 
what’s more, Jenkins used a light oil (S.A.E. 
20)—the same oil you can buy for your car! 

The rest is history ...nocar...no oil 
...ever before ... had gone so far, so fast. 
66 major and minor records were broken. 


14 


Distance 


OFFICIAL AAA TIME 
WORLD’S RECORDS 


Old 
Record 
m.p-h. 
118 
119.98 
119.24 
117.01 
116.36 
116.08 
112.87 
113.00 
113.13 
113.07 
120.64 
117.12 
112.82 
113.5 


New 
Record 
m.p-h. 
123.88 
123.99 
124.04 
120.15 
123.01 
122.39 
117.04 
116.64 
117.98 
117.47 
124.08 
122.77 
120.5 
117.8 


200 miles 
500 kilo. 

500 miles 
1,000 kilo. 

1,000 miles 
2,000 kilo. 

2,000 miles 
3,000 kilo. 

3,000 miles 
4,000 kilo. 

3 hours 

6 hours 

12 hours 

24 hours 


Pennzoil holds records for economy, too. 
And saves you up to 12% on gasoline alone 


NO OTHER OIL+ NOT EVEN SPECIAL COSTLY RACING 
OIL - HAS ENABLED A CAR TO GO SO FAR SO FAST 








3 Times Concentrated* 


Think of it! Through the famous Pennzoil 
Double- Refining process, Tough Film Pennz- 
oil is three times concentrated. *The non- 
lubricating elements, which form sucha large 
percentage of ordinary oils, are distilled oft 
—and discarded! 


Saves You 12% on Gasoline. too 


Using the proper grade of Pennzoil exclu- 
sively, you will cut repair bills from 30 to 
60%. But thatisn’t all. Tough Film Pennzoil 
saves you by eliminating engine drag, up 
to 12% on gasoline alone. 


Isn’t this the kind of oil you want for your 
car? An oil that gives you so much better 
lubrication— yet saves you real money! 
Then, make sure you get Pennzoil. Go to 
any Bonded Pennzoil Dealer today! 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Oil City, Pa., 
Los Angeles, Cal. —British Ameri 
can Oil Co., Ltd.—Sole Distributors 
in Ontario and Quebec, Canada. 


us. 


WE DO OvR PART 





Rerinery-Seacep Cans now available in many territortes, 


Both cans and bulk Pennzoil are soup UNDER BOND to 
guard you from substitutes. Member Pennsyloania Grade 
Crude Oil Ass’n. Permit No. 2. 





BE SURE TO USE A PENNZOIL LUBRICANT FOR EVERY PART OF YOUR CAR 


EXPERTS | 


massaging the nerve center in the small of the 
back... .” Perhaps Mr. Murphy called the 
treatment which he received “massage” as 
patients sometimes do for want of knowing a 
more accurate term. If such is the case the 
error was not yours 

I do not believe the Minneapolis osteopath 
massaged a nerve center in the small of Mr 
Murphy’s back to correct his stooped condition 
believe the osteopath manipulated the area 
of the spine in question to restore its unim- 
paired mobility and adjusted the spinal joints 
to their norma! anatomical relationship If 
massage was used it was as an adjunct. as it 
might be used by a member of any other school 
of practice. Stimulating or “massaging” the 
nerve trunk near its exit from the spinal canal 
would afiect organs associated with that nerve 
trunk through communicating branches _ but 
would not particularly affect a spinal structural 
defect such as Mr. Murphy had 

C.S. Parsons, D.0. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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Epizootic Man 
Sirs: 

UNDER MEDICINE SEPT. 25 ISSUE 
WRITEUP REGARDING KELSER_ INAD. 
EQUATE TO DO JUSTICE AS MAJOR 


ARMY VETERINARY CORPS RECENTLY 
COMPLETED IN ARMY MEDICAL COL. 
LEGE BRILLIANTLY CONCLUSIVE RE- 
SEARCH ON ENCEPHALOMYELITIS 
AFFECTING HORSES. WAS LAUDED IN 
1927 BY GOVERNOR GENERAL LEONARD 
WOOD AND SURGEON GENERAL IRE: 
LAND FOR HEROIC VETERINARY SERV 
ICE IN PHILIPPINES WHERE HIS RE 
SEARCHES BROUGHT ABOUT CONTROL 
OF RINDERPEST EPIZOOTIC LYMPHAN 


H GITIS AND SURGEON GENERAL IRE- 
} LAND OFFICIALLY REFERRED TO THIS 
SERVICE AS EPOCH MAKING VETER 


INARY PROFESSION _ IS 
MAJOR KELSER. 

| OrvILLE E. McKim 
} Port Chester, N. Y. 


PROUD — OF 


Man Sent From God 
Sirs: 
TrmE lanses when it states that ‘Vienna 


saved kurope.” I refer to your account of the 
250th anniversary of the siege of that city by 
lurkish hordes in their last great invasion of 
Europe [Time, Sept. 25]. Although you make 
a brief allusion to the part played by King John 
Sobieski of Poland in dispersing the Turks you 
somewhat doubtfully add, “whoever won it, it 
was a great victory.” 

Sobieski, not Vienna, saved Europe in 1683. 
Had he prudently stayed at home Vienna would 
have been sacked by the Turks within five days 
of the date of the Polish king’s victory. With 
the city’s fall most of Europe would have been 
at the pleasure of the Grand Vizier. But 
Sobieski, the only European warrior who could 
stop the Turks, was respected and feared by 
Islam. When the crucial fight got under way 
King John, at the head of troops outnumbered 
five to one, literally hewed his way with his 
Polish sabre through the heart of the battle to 
the tent of the Grand Vizier. When he arrived 
there Turkey’s reign as a great military power 
had reached a bloody end. 

No Viennese doubted then, as Time does now, 
who won the victory that saved Europe. At the 
Te Deum celebration in the Vienna cathedral 
after the battle the preacher chore for his text: 
“There was a man sent from God, whose namé 
was John.” 








Epwarp A. MoszczENskI 
New York City . 
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Curly Pledge 

Sirs: : 
Anyone failing to sign the Consumer’s NRA 

agreement has passed up the opportunity ol 


receiving a fairly accurate barometer. Our 
41%4x5 in. pledge starts to curl at the bottom 
when a storm threatens; curls decidedly when 
it starts, and flattens out when the moisture has 


left the air. 
E. S. WALKER 
Elizabeth, N. J. 








© 
Floating Landplanes 


Sirs: i 
The footnote on p. 49 of Trme, Sept. 25 8 
most inaccurate: “Like all landplanes, autogiro 

| sink in the water.” As to the autogiros, this 


| October ‘$ 
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Why pay 


PeRHAPS you are debating this very 
question with yourself: 


“Why pay the price of a Packard when I 
can get a good car for several hundred dol- 
lars less?” 


Then read this story of Fred C. Dierking, 
aChicago Packard Salesman, and the 65 
Packards he sold in 1928. 


Every one of those cars was sold on the 
basis of ‘‘pay a little more—keep the car 
much longer.” 


“Operating costs on a Packard,” said Mr. 
Dierking, ‘are no greater than on a ‘com- 
Promise car.’ The heaviest expense of auto- 
mobile ownership is the depreciation cost 
you pay when you trade in your car every 
two or three years. Pay Packard’s slightly 
higher price, Keep the car at least five 
years—you will be money ahead in the end.” 


Thus spoke Mr. Dierking in 1928. Now 
let’s see how true his words were in the 


T IME! 


ates 


the price of a Packard? 


light of the intervening five years? 


What a census disclosed 


Two of those 65 Packard owners have 
moved away from Chicago. Three have 
died. Three have disposed of their cars and 
now own no automobiles at all, Six have 
traded in their Packards on other makes 
—a surprisingly small number in an era of 
shifting fortunes. Eight have replaced their 
1928 Packards with new Packards. 


But here is the most amazing thing. 42 
of the 65 owners, or two out of every 
three, are still driving their original 1928 
Packards! 

If you were to carry suchacensus through- 
out the country, you would probably find a 
similarsituation everywhere. You would find 
owner after owner who knows, through 
years of experience, that Packardisthe wisest 


motor car investment he has ever made! 





ARENTS: Boys and girls visiting the Packard exhibit at A Century of 
Progress in Chicago receive a fascinating booklet that tells in detail 


what makes the wheels go around in a motor car. If your children, too, 


would be interested, write the Advertising Department, Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, Mich., for their free copy of Jack and Jill in Motor-Car-Land. 








You would expect the Packard of today to 
be finer than the Packard of 1928. And it is. 
The new 1934 Packards are the finest cars 
ever to bear the Packard name—cars de- 
liberately designed to give America a yard- 
stick with which to measure al/ fine car 
values. 

Today, see these great cars at your 
Packard dealer’s. Ride in one—the new 
Packard Eight, 
Eight, or the new Packard Twelve. Com- 


the new Packard Super 
pare it with any other fine car. 

And remember that this Packard which so 
thrills you today will keep on thrilling you 
for years to come. Mechanically it is built to 
last, not five years, but.far longer than that. 
And it has the famous Packard lines whose 
beauty never fades. 

Yes, ride in a 1934 Packard— and com- 
pare it. We believe your question, “Can I 
afford to own a Packard?” will become, 


“Can I afford not to own one?” 


PACKARD 193 
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THE YARDSTICK WITH WHICH TO 
MEASURE ALL FINE CAR VALUES 


The Packard Eight « Super Eight « Twelve 
Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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‘*My case book contains the following rec- 
ord,’’ says Dr. Hynek (holding X-ray): 
*‘WOMAN. Symptoms—headaches, gen- 
eral fatigue, poor appetite. Unwisely she had 
formed the habit of taking cathartics. I 
ordered her to abandon them and eat fresh 
yeast. .. It soon restored her bowel action 
to normal.’’ 


S Director of the Clinic for Inter- 
nal Diseases in the University 
of Prague, Prof. Dr. Kristian Hynek 
occupies a very important medical 
post. He is the author of ““Roentgen- 
ology of Stomach and Intestines.” 
“Fresh yeast,” states Dr. Hynek, “‘is 
not habit-forming, as are cathartics and 
laxatives. It does not weaken. It increases 
the flow of gastric juices, improving di- 
gestion and appetite. It is very rich in 
vitamins B and G and, when irradiated, 
in the ‘sunshine’ vitamin D.” 
And he adds, “J myself know of 
no better intestinal regulator.” 
Added to the diet, fresh yeast 
exerts a surprising tonic action on 
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@ ‘‘ Ever since my first baby came I 
was troubled with constipation,”’ 
writes Mrs. L. H. Spafford, of Kirk- 
land, Wash. ‘‘When our doctor pre- 
scribed Fleischmann’s Yeast to an- 
other member of our family, I de- 
cided to try it myself ... My con- 
stipation entirely disappeared.”’ 











the digestive tract. Poisons that lead to 
indigestion, coated tongue, headaches, 
muddy complexion, etc., are swept away 
promptly and naturally. 


Why be satisfied with imperfect health? 
You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast at gro- 
cers, restaurants and soda fountains. Just 
eat 3 cakes a day, starting now! 


> IMPORTANT! 


Fleischmann’'s Yeast for health is 
sold only in the foil-wrapped cake 
with the yellow label, It's yeast in 
Lf its fresh, effective form—rich in 
vitamins B, Gand D—the kind doc- 
tors advise. Directions on the label. 


rad formed the] 
PC ‘athartic 








probably is true. As to landplanes, unless en- 
tirely wrecked upon coming in contact with the 
water, it is not true. 

A landplane, forced down over water, would, 
if properly landed in the water, float until 
broken up by storm conditions. Otherwise, it 
would float until the water eventually rotted 
the covering of the wings, etc. 

I point this out merely in the interest of 
public understanding of aviation facts, since 
I am an ardent supporter of flying (see Time, 
issue of Jan. 16, Aeronautics). 

J. Heron Crosman III 

Ardmore, Pa. 

jimatics 
Post at Quincy 
Sirs: 

This past week when Aviator Post “cracked 
up” at Quincy, Ill. the Chamber of Commerce 
pounced upon the accident as an occasion for 
a banquet. The mayor was allowed to make 
the introductory speech. He stumbled and 
stuttered about for three minutes about the 
great honor that had come to Quincy, fumbled 
a bit more and finally leaned across the table 
and asked Mr. Post to repeat his name. 

In his acceptance of the warm welcome and 
the introductory speech from the mayor and 
citizens of the fair city, Mr. Post talked for 
several minutes about the honor conferred upon 
him, the delight of being féted by such an 
attractive community, and then suddenly lean- 
ing across the table to the mayor, he asked 
“Mr. Mayor, what is the name of your town?” 

NELLIE B. SHIELDS 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Chirp Ratios 
Sirs: 

Apropos of your interesting article upon the 
cricket campaign at Lynn, Mass., in Time of 
Sept. 25, you describe the cricket’s chirp or 
song and explain how it is produced. It may 
be of interest to also note that the cricket chirps 
in accordance with a fundamental law of nature 
which governs many other phenomena, i.e., its 
activity increases with temperature. Many ob- 
servations which I have made _ indicate _ that 
the cricket’s chirp is an accurate temperature 
indicator, the relation being approximately ex- 
pressed at temperatures between 50° and 75° F, 
by adding to 38° the number of chirps in one- 
fourth of a minute. At about 50° F. the cricket 
ceases to chirp and at 80° F. it is chirping at 
the rate of about 170 per minute. 


H. K. Barrows 











Boston, Mass. 
Deer Off a Ledge 
Sirs: 


Time’s high standard of correctness in re 
porting the news is occasionally cracked as 
evidenced by the contents of the Letters column 
but rarely is it as badly broken as in “Deer 
Off a Ledge,” Sept. 18 issue. I was _ mildly 
amused at the fact-garbled accounts in_ the 
newspapers but when Time could do no better 
I feel that it is time for a debunking. Follow- 
ing are some of the facts of the case which were 
incorrect in Trme’s article. 

Your estimate of a total of 350,000 seeing 
the deer, with 100,000 over Labor Day week- 
end, is a gross exaggeration, a closer estimat 
being 55,000 over that hectic weekend. 

You say “no end of elaborate wiles an 
artifices, including stuffed deer, an Indian chie 
a plank bridge, were brought into play to lur 
the animal from its prison... .”  Actuall 
there was no attempt to release the deer, except 
by the newshawks with the Indian “chief’’ the 
dug up, before Sept. 5 other than to suppl 
him with a bridge if he would use it. Besides 
the bridge the only other wiles brought int 
play were the placing of desirable food on th 
bridge and finally gentle persuasion by 4j- 
proaching men. True, stuffed deer and about 
a hundred other ingenious tricks were oflere 
by big-hearted citizens from all over the East 

The “mate,” which supplied the love interest 
and which was killed in the gorge was another 
buck. Furthermore it was killed before bein 
found and not by falling off the “ledge” upo 
which the buck was marooned. 

The “ledge” was actually a steep bank about 
300 ft. long and from 20 to 50 ft. wide will 
lots of trees and shrubs on it. This bank 1 
way to the bottom of the gorge and could b 
negotiated by the buck with no trouble. ..: 

The part played by Gardiner Bump, Stalé 
Superintendent of Game, was to analyze the 
situation with me and to decide upon a cours 
of action. This was done and the carrying ol 
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HIS MOMENT you have put your own 
wife, your own children into that picture 
—and it hurts! Yet some men cannot bring 
themselves to really believe that such a plight 
could overtake their families. So they delay. 
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Particularly during this period of reduced 
incomes do men gamble, chancing it 
without adequate insurance until better 


OWS times turn up. 


To meet the special needs of today the 
Union Central Economic Adjustment 
plan has been developed. It provides 
generous protection at once, at about half 
the usual cost; then a way to build grad- 
ually, as your income improves, a sound 
investment for all the years to come. 
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Thus your dependents, thanks to this 
timely opportunity, can have ample secu- 
rity through the crucial economic period. 
Already more than 10,000 policies have 
been issued to families availing them- 
selves of this unique Union Central plan. 

A NEW BOOKLET, which gives 
complete details about this new Eco- 
nomic Adjustment plan, will be sent to 
you free and without obligation. Just 
mail the coupon below. 
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ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS 
Cremona —1710 


This example of the Master Violinmaker’s art, valued 

at $40,000, is now in the Rudolf Wurlitzer collection. 

Its superb tone quality cannot be duplicated today 
in spite of all modern technical facilities. 








ALGON QU ian 
a refreshing new fashion created 
by Nettleton’s hand-sewed seam. 
Illustrated — Style 271. 


sede ihe cunning of 


HUMAN SKILL— 


Shoes or violins —the highest degree of per- 


—_ fection is achieved only by the immeasurable 


263 Brown 


964 Black “knack” or skill acquired by the human eye and 


hand. Nettleton still makes shoes entirely by 
hand —shoes for which those who can, gladly 
pay $20 the pair. Such fine craftsmanship char- 
acterizes everything that issues from Nettleton 
DEVON— 

097 Brown workrooms. A. E. Nettleton Co., Syracuse, N.Y., 


096 Black 
H. W. Cook, Pres. 


GROSVENOR — 
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of the plan turned over to me. The plan was 
carried out to tne letter and the deer rescued 
on the second attempt (the first attempt was 
doomed to failure because newsmen, camera 
men, visitors were admitted to view). On the 
second attempt the park was kept clear and 
two park employes following my directions 
slowly urged the deer to go down into the 
gorge and up the other side, the same way he 
came in. Thus your statement that the deer 
saved itself “before Mr. Bump could go into 
action” was untrue. 

Lastly I want to correct one impression. The 
deer could have been released any time by clos- 
ing the park and giving him the necessary en- 
couragement. This was not done because he 
was in bad shape from his tumble into the 
gorge. By leaving him on his comfortable bank 
and feeding him well, he was enabled to gain 
back his strength so that when released he 
would not be an easy prey to roaming dogs. ... 

FRANK C, EDMINSTER Jr. 
Game Research Investigator 

N. Y. S. Conservation Department 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE 'UIR:.D. BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF’ MARCH 3, 1935. 


Of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, published weekly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1933, 

State of New York \ 
County of New York {5* 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared W. W. Commons, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the business manager of Time, ‘The Weekly Newsmagazine 
and that the following is to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and ifa 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Time Inc., 135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Editor, Henry 
R. Luce, 13 last 42nd S New York, N. Y. Managing 
Editor, John 5S. Martin, 135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
Business Manager, W. W. Commons, 135 Kast 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and .ddresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned bya 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given) Time Inc., 135 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Henry P. Davison, 23 Wall St 
New York, N. Y.; F. Du Sossoit Duke, 1 East 42nd St 
New York, N. Y.; General Publishing Corporation (Henry 
R. Luce, Lila Hotz Luce) 135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
William V. Griffin, 140 Cedar St., New York, N. Y.; Crowell 
Hadden III, Trustee, Estate of Briton Hadden, 40 Wall st 
New York, N. Y.; Edith H. Harkness, 4 Fast 66th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; William H. Harkness, 4 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Louise H. Ingalls, 1657 Union Trust Bidz, 
Cleveland, O.; Robert L. Johnson, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 
N. Y.; Roy E. Larsen, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y.; Wil- 
ton Lloyd-Smith, 63 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; John& 
Martin, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Samuel 
W. Meek, Jr., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y, 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amouat of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, held stock and securities ina 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed W. W. COMMONS, 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 


1933. (Seal) Fred Lucas, 
™ (My commission expires March 30, 1 
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Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John §S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Noel F. Busch, 
Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, Laird S. Golds 
borough. Manfred Gottfried, Frank Norris, Fran 
cis de N. Schroeder, Myron Weiss. !Weekly , 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Bal 
liett Jr.. David Cort, Washington Dodge II, 
David W. Hulburd Jr., Hubert Kay, William A 
Lydgate, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Ralp! 
D. Paine Jr., Cecilia A. Schwind, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New Yo k. 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. ané 
possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada. $8.00. 

Changes of address: Two weeks notice re 
quired for change of address. When ordering 4 
change, please give both the new address and the 
old address. 

\;ddress all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circi- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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CONDEMNED? 


Tosome men, their offices are cells in which they are condemned to spend 
most of their waking hours. They do not realize it. .. How can.they know 
that their minds are cramped, the delicate creative or executive functions 
of their brains dulled or choked by their unsympathetic surroundings? 
... Just as prisoners become accustomed to their chains, they accept the 
cold, prosaic, unimaginative room, the rigid oblong desk, the unin- 
spired swivel chair, the lamp made only to give its garish light to light 
up more ugliness, the undraped window... and every hour these dead- 


ening influences exert their vicious unnoticed effect on the living mind, 





MAKE YOUR OFFICE A ROOM TO THINK IN 


‘be MOST foolish economy 1s to continue to work, talk or think in an office that 


fights you. Increasing your mental efficiency a fraction: of one per cent might pay over and over 


| again for suitable office furniture and decorations... Who can put a price on the state of mind 


that can be achieved by the right physical surroundings? . . . An office, properly furnished and 


decorated, is a most practical, common-sense mvestment . . . Let Sloane first translate your ideas 


and desires into color sketches on paper for your approval and then make you an office worthy 


9 your brains and ability. The new pleasure you will find in your work will be an extra diwt- 
) P y ) 


dend on your investment... Write, phone or call on the Decorating Department — Third Floor. 








W. & J. SLOANE. NEW YORK 
575 Fifth Avenue, Wickersham 2-5600 


—-—_—_—_—_—_—————— oqjK 
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WE RAISE QUR GAUNT MONUMENTS 


\T0 FIRE! 47 


This very day, no matter what the date, approxi- 
mately 1,400 buildings will suffer fire loss in the 
United States. Churches. Hotels, Schools. Depart- 
ment stores. Theaters. Public garages. Factories. 
Farm buildings. And komes—with children in them. 
Last year there was burned on the altars of care- 
lessness more than the total of all residential con- 
struction in that year. In 1931, there was dedicated 
to FIRE, property with a total estimated value of 
$451,634,866. 

Each year more than 10,000 lives are sacrificed— 
one-third of them children. Carefulness might save 
them. 

In ten years fire has destroyed nearly five billion 
dollars in wealth—enough to employ three million 


ie 


€ 


men for one full year at $1,500 a man. Yet we go on 
burning up jobs, for when FIRE lays low a factory, 
men can’t work. 


Each year we raise our gaunt monuments to FIRE. 
And think of this. Six out of ten fires can and should 
be prevented. Will you help? 


Will vou help by putting out matches, by stamping 
out cigarettes, by keeping your place of living and 
your place of working as fire-safe as you can possibly 
make them? 

The interesting booklet, “SAFEGUARDING THE 
HOME AGAINST FIRE,” contains many practical, 
saving, fire-safety suggestions. A copy will be sent 
you, without cost. Send for it. Read it. Help America 
stop raising those gaunt monuments—to FIRE! 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS - NEW YORK—85 John St. - CHICAGO—222 W. Adams St. - SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Bidt- 


A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


OCTOBER 8 to 14, 1933 
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NORTON COMPANY 


MAr types of products bear the name Norton 
Abrasives—Grinding Wheels, Sandpaper, 
Sharpening Stones, Rubbing Bricks and Sticks 
and the large Pulpstones that have modernized 
wood pulp production methods. 


The metal industries the world over know Norton 


Grinding Wheels. 


Customers of hardware stores buy when they 
see the Pike trade-mark on an oilstone or the 
Behr- Manning trade-mark on abrasive paper and 
cloth. 


All are “Norton Abrasives”— known to grind- 


ing wheel users everywhere by the trade-marks 
“Alundum” and “Crystolon.” 


The three trade-marks of the triangle mean much 
to the hardware retailer and the factory or indi- 
vidual making the purchase. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Behr-Manning Corporation and Norton 


Pike Co., Troy, N. Y., are divisions of 
Norton Company. 
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RUMS! For a thousand years the 


African drum has broadcast its coded 


messages over the miles. For more than a 


Seneration the whirling drums of the 
Mimeoégraph have speeded their pertinent 
messages into all parts of the world. The THI 


newest Mimeoégraph marks a high point in ote 
human efficiency. Its ability to turn out, mek 0, 
in every hour of the working day, thou- Becta 
sands of well-printed duplicates of all kinds te the 
of forms, letters, bulletins, graphs, maps, etc., ig” him 
makes it standard equipment in business and al iy 
education everywhere. Quickness is its ath obj 
high merit—therefore a great saver of time aly int 
and money! Get latest information from Riow | 


tion, he 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see clas- a 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Roosevelt to the Legion 

From Hyde Park to Chicago went Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on a moment’s notice last 
week to defend his $300,000,000 cut in 
veterans’ pensions before the 15th annual 
convention of the American Legion. His 
friends advised him not to make the trip 
because: 1) resentful legionaries who had 
borne the brunt of his Economy Act might 
subject him to an indignity; 2) letters had 
turned up in the White House mail “dar- 
ing” him to show his face at the conven- 
tion; 3) Chicago was such a notoriously 
bad city in which to guard a President that 
none had visited it since the early days of 
the Coolidge administration. Brushing all 
such objections aside the President ordered 
a special train and departed on his first 
silly into the Midwest since his election. 

The Legion gave him an uproariously 
wrm welcome. Donning an overseas cap 
(0 show his membership in the organiza- 
tion, he stepped up amid a cyclone of 
cheers to the same Stadium rostrum where 
ismonths prior he had accepted the Presi- 
dential nomination. His easy manner, his 
smiling charm softened his sternest critic 
inan audience of 30,000. He drew loud 
laughter when he interjected: “My, you're 
i young looking bunch.” 

National credit based on national unity 
was the theme of his speech. In defense 
of his pension cuts he declared: 

“We laid down two principles which di- 

rectly affected benefits to veterans—that 
the Government has a responsibility for 
and toward those who suffered injury or 
contracted disease while serving in their 
country’s defense; that no person, because 
he wore a uniform, must thereafter be 
placed in a special class of beneficiaries 
over and above all other citizens. The fact 
of wearing a uniform does not mean that 
he should receive a pension because of a 
disability incurred after his service. 
To carry out these principles will not bank- 
tupt your Government. It is my hope that 
inso far as justice concerns those whose 
disabilities are, as a matter of fact, of War 
service origin, the Government will be able 
lo extend even more generous care than is 
how provided. . . 


“There are many veterans to whom dis- 
ability and sickness unconnected with War 
ervice has come. . Only if his own 
community and his own state are unable 
‘ocare for him, then and then only should 
the Federal Government offer him hospi- 
lalization and care.” 

The Legion accepted this Roosevelt doc- 
trine with good grace. It realized that its 
demands for pre-payment of the Bonus 
amd an over-generous pension policy had 


caused it to lose caste. Now, in its own 
words, it was out to “resell itself to the 
country” as a good citizen. 

@ In Manhattan where he spent the night 
at his town house the President gave a 
farewell family dinner for his son James 
who, with his wife, sailed at midnight on 
S. S. Europa for a European vacation. 
Next day President Roosevelt motored to 
his mother’s estate at Hyde Park, pausing 
in White Plains to participate in that 
town’s 250th anniversary. At Hyde Park 
he attended the wedding of Miss Alida 
Douglas Robinson, granddaughter of his 
dead half-brother James, to Kenneth S$ 
Walker; stood as godfather to nine- 
month-old Katherine Looker whose father, 
Author Earle Looker (The White House 
Gang), used to play with the T. R. children 
at the White House; spoke briefly on 
‘spiritual values” from the pulpit of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at its cen- 
tennial (see p. 38). 

@ In his Hyde Park study, President 
Roosevelt and Federal Relief Administra- 
tor Hopkins worked out a_ large-scale 
scheme for this winter’s direct aid to 
3.500.000 needy families. At the Presi- 
dent’s order Mr. Hopkins will organize a 
non-profit corporation to buy and distri- 
bute some $330,000,000 worth of food, 
clothing and fuel. These purchases will 
be made from surplus commodity sup- 
plies as part of the Government’s price- 
raising campaign. States are expected to 
spend matching amounts for their desti- 
tute. 

@ Next phase of NRA: a national “Buy 
Now” campaign starting next week, to 
expand consumer purchasing. Keynote: 
prudence in the face of rising prices. 

@ President Roosevelt transferred the 
forthcoming negotiations in Washington 
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on the British War Debt from the State 
Department to the Treasury. Under- 
secretary of the Treasury Dean Acheson 
was sent out to the firing line to meet 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Chief Economi 
Adviser to the British Government. 
Final decision on a settlement, if any, will 
remain with the President who was deter- 
mined to keep extraneous political factors 
out of the bargaining. 

@ To a British suggestion that the U. S. 
hold up its cruiser construction program 
pending further efforts at arms limitation 
President Roosevelt had the State De- 
partment reply that “the American Gov- 
ernment cannot see its way clear to alter 
its delayed naval construction program or 
to suspend the laying down of any pro- 
jected ships.” 

@ While all but he were speculating about 
the imminence of currency inflation, 
President Roosevelt pushed his credit ex- 
pansion program ahead a _ couple of 
notches. In Manhattan he asked Henry 
Brueére, president of Bowery Savings Bank 
(America’s biggest), to serve as his credit 
co-ordinator, pulling together under one 
command the disjointed efforts of Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., the Federal 
Reserve, the Treasury, the Public Works 
Administration, the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and Home Owners Loan Corp. 
Mr. Bruére pondered the offer. Mean- 
while Comptroller of the Currency 
O’Connor announced approval of plans 
whereby 375 closed national banks, with 
$400,000,000 in frozen deposits, can be 
reopened. The plan calls for local sub- 
scription to additional capital and pur- 
chases by R. F. C. of new preferred stock 
in each bank. On the President’s instruc- 
tions, R. F. C. will buy preferred stock 
paying 4% instead of 5%. To help all 
banks get ship-shape for Federal deposit 
insurance Jan. 1 will cost R. F. C. about 
$700,000,000. 


JUDICIARY 


Gold Indictment No. 1 


On Oct. 11, 1932 an elderly Manhattan 
attorney named Frederick Barber Camp- 
bell marched into Chase National Bank 
followed by an armed guard trundling 13 
bars of gold. Mr. Campbell had _ just 
drawn this bullion from the Federal 
Reserve Bank in return for gold certifi- 
cates. Each bar, worth approximately 
$5,000, had been cast by the U. S. Treas- 
ury and bore its stamp and number. Law- 
yer Campbell arranged for the Chase Bank 
to act as hired custodian for his bullion. 

On Jan. 25, 1933 Mr. Campbell again 
appeared at Chase National with 14 more 
gold bars which were stowed away in the 
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vault with the first batch. By gold stand- 
ard reckoning his total deposit of metal 
amounted to $135,000. 

On March 9 Congress passed the Emer- 
gency Banking Act which empowered the 
President to call all gold into the Treas- 
ury, with heavy penalties for those who 
disobeyed his orders. At that time $1,400,- 
000,000 in gold was in circulation, most of 
it hoarded. In the next 30 days more than 
cne-third of this was turned in to the 
Treasury 

On April 5 President Roosevelt issued 
an executive order requiring holders of 
gold to turn it into the Treasury in 
exchange for paper currency under pen- 
alty of ten years imprisonment and $10,- 
ooo fine. Department of Justice agents 


began visiting known hoarders who, to 
date, have surrendered $38,901,009 in 
gold. During the same period unknown 


hoarders have given up more than $300,- 
000,000. Attorney General Cummings 
issued threat of prosecution against recal- 
citrants who still held $560,201,000. 

On Aug. 28 President Roosevelt issued 
another order requiring every possessor 
of gold to register his holdings with the 
Treasury before Sept. 18. Those who 
failed to do so were also to be punished by 
ten years imprisonment, $10,000 fine. 

On Sept. 16 Lawyer Campbell appeared 
at Chase National Bank, demanded his 
27 bars of gold. The bank told him that 
under the law it could not deliver them 
to him but would have to surrender them 
to the Government in accordance with 
the President’s orders. 

On Sept. 26 Mr. Campbell started a 
civil suit in Manhattan Federal Court to 
compel the bank to release his gold depos- 
iis. In his petition he argued that the 
President’s orders which prevented him 
from regaining his property were uncon- 
stitutional. 

On Sept. 27 after an 18-minute session 
a Federal grand jury in Manhattan 
indicted Frederick Barber Campbell for 
failing to register gold now valued at 
$200.574.34 before Sept. 18 as required by 
the Aug. 28 order. Also imminent was asec- 
ond indictment charging actual hoarding 
of gold in violation of the April 5 order. 

Thus last week was President Roose- 
velt’s whole gold policy started on its 
winding way to the Supreme Court for a 
major test on _ constitutionality. If 
Defendant Campbell is convicted by a 
jury, and the Supreme Court sustains his 
conviction, the Department of Justice will 
be on solid legal ground to move against 
some 30.000 citizens who have so far 
defied the President’s gold orders. If 
Defendant Campbell wins a Supreme 
Court appeal the Administration’s whole 
gold program will be set at naught and 
President Roosevelt will have to start all 
over again conserving the Treasury’s gold 
supply. 

In Defendant Campbell the Govern- 
ment picked for this test not only the 
largest “gold hoarder” on its list but also 

respectable lawyer whom Prosecutor 
Medalie called “exceedingly able.” Born 


in Brooklyn, Mr. Campbell was graduated 
from Harvard Law School in 1894, is a 
and British insurance 


director of U. S. 





companies, belongs to such swank Man- 
hattan clubs as Union, Metropolitan 
(where he lives) and Century. When he 
filed his civil suit against the Chase Bank, 
he well knew he was inviting the Govern- 
ment to prosecute. His argument in that 
suit will become his defense in the crim- 
inal action, to wit: 1) Congress has no 
Constitutional power to delegate its legis- 
lative authority over gold to the President; 














Wide World 
FREDERICK BARBER CAMPBELL 
Gold bars into steel bars? 


2) the President is prevented by the 5th 
(“due process of law’) Amendment to 
the Constitution from depriving him of his 
property. The “property” in this case is 
not only the gold bars in the Chase vault 
but his $65,000 paper profit incident to 
the rise in gold from $20 to $31 per oz. 

Mr. Campbell, who promptly pleaded 
not guilty to the indictment and was re- 
leased on $1,000 bail because no moral 
turpitude was involved in the charge, was 
thoroughly aware of the risks he was run- 
ning in this contest with the Government. 
If convicted, he could be disbarred, fined 
$10,000, imprisoned for ten years. But he 
was, he intimated, making a fight for his 
Constitutional rights and “if I have to go 
to jail, I don’t care.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
WIND 

A radio station in Gary, Ind. boomed 
out one night last week: “Here we are, 
folks, right on the scene of a gigantic man 
hunt. The troops are tramping through 
the field on the trail of the convicts. Lis- 
ten closely, folks, listen to that deadly 
patter of lead.” Bang! Bang! Bang! 

Excited Hoosiers who knew that ten 
long-term convicts had escaped day before 
from Indiana Penitentiary and kidnapped 
a sheriff, congratulated themselves on hav- 
ing tuned in on the capture. Many a 
policeman’s wife telephoned headquarters 
to learn if her husband had been wounded. 
The sheriff of nearby Cook County, II. 
doubled his highway patrol. Indiana’s 
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Governor McNutt telephoned to learn 


what was happening. He was told that 
the whole thing was a fake. 

But it was not entirely a fake. The 
managers of Columbia Broadcasting’s 
Station WIND, knowing that police were 
searching a wooded section near Chester- 
ton for the escaped desperadoes, had taken 
a microphone to the scene and were broad- 
casting what they could get. Captain 
Matt Leach of the Indiana State Troopers 
spoiled the fun. He arrested the broad- 
casters and to the Federal Radio Con- 
mission disnatched an irate complaint: 

“This broadcast seriously interfered 

with the work of 65 State police. No 
shots have been fired by any authorized 
officer searching for the ten prisoners. 
We wasted several hours .. . in deter- 
mining there was no truth to substantiate 
the broadcast and in making an inquiry 
into the hoax. . . . I desire the Federal 
Radio Commission to make a complete 
investigation. A day later he with- 
drew his protest, “pending further in- 
vestigation.” 

Meanwhile Columbia Broadcasting 
System was making its own inquiry. First 
thing it did was to discharge WIND’ 
program manager. But it insisted that 
the broadcast had been made with the 
approval and assistance of the authorities. 
“Intensive investigation which is not yet 
complete indicates that this broadcast, far 
from being a hoax, was substantially cor- 
rect,” said the company. ‘The investiga- 
tion does show, however, that a responsible 
and experienced Columbia man... . did 
connive at increasing the number of shots, 
although there were shots of spontaneous 
origin. We are satisfied that when Capt 
Leach has completed his investigation he 
will find that our own determination of 
the facts has been accurate.” Said Presi- 
dent Ralph Atlass of Station WIND: 
“Our men relayed information regularly 
received from the State police... . All 
the shooting had been done by police, who 
fired into the woods with the purpose of 
hitting vor frightening from cover the 


escaped felons.” 


Logan A. (“Steve”) Trumbull, the dis- 
missed program manager, declared _ that 


the shots were fired by officers in 
enthusiasm over the broadcast. ‘We 
never once announced that a_ battle 


was being fought,” he said. “‘We first had 
Mrs. Thelma Gustaffson talk into the 
microphone on how some of the escaped 
convicts stopped at her home to ask direc- 
tions. . . . There were police cars going 
up & down the highway with sirens sound- 
ing all the time. Some of the officers 
wanted to fire their guns to give the 
broadcast atmosphere, but I told them 
not to. 

“A young farmer had been hanging 
around all day with a gun just itching for 
a chance to do some shooting. Well, he 
cut loose and began firing. I had covered 
up for the officers, but since I’m getting 
heck for it I may as well tell the rest o! 
it. . . . Three of them heard part of the 
broadcast and the shots while they were 
in a speakeasy and they came over. They 
joined in the shooting and gave us entirely 
too much atmosphere.” 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Subsidies Scrutinized 

When after the War the Federal Gov- 
ernment set out to put a U. S. mer- 
chant fleet back on the seven seas by 
means of mail subsidies and cheap con- 
struction loans, no one thought the job 
could be done for nothing. How very 
much the 14-year effort cost the Treasury 
—and how and why—a special Senate in- 
yestigating committee headed by Ala- 
bama’s lean, earnest Hugo Black began 
last week to discover. 

First company to be hauled up on the 
Senate’s dissecting table was Export 
Steamship, a flashy young hustler born 
intg19. Most travelers know that Ameri- 
can Export Lines operates a _fair- 
to-middling passenger service out of New 
York through the Mediterranean to the 
Levant (Palestine, Syria, Egypt), that its 
best boats all have names beginning with 
“Ex” (Excalibur, Exochorda, Exeter, Ex- 
cambion), the first of which Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover christened. Senator Black's 
investigation disclosed the following 
about. Export Steamship’s past and 
present : 

Its president and sole owner is Henry 
Herbermann, 55, a hard, dark chunk of a 
man who began life as a tough waterfront 
youngster in Pennsylvania R. R.’s Jersey 
City yards, rose to be chief clerk, went 
into the trucking business, moved a whole 
German U-boat into Manhattan’s Central 
Park for Liberty Loan speeches, bought 
up the shipless Export company in 1920 
for $65,000. His friends now include 
Egyptian royalty, from whose stables he 
has acquired fine Arabian horseflesh (see 
cut). An older, even more valuable 
friend, with whom for years he has played 
poker, is Thomas Ventry O'Connor, long- 
time chairman of the now defunct U. S. 
Shipping Board, with whom he did all of 
his government business. Last week Ship- 
man Herbermann appeared before the 
Senate committee with a physician who 
kept taking his pulse at intervals. 

Campbell Bascom Slemp had hardly left 

the White House as Calvin Coolidge’s 
secretary when Mr. Herbermann snapped 
up his professional services to help Export 
Steamship buy some freighters from the 
Shipping Board. The Government was 
asking $8.50 per ton. Export Steamship 
dliered $5. Tixer Slemp got 18 of them 
for his client for $7.50 per ton—a total 
of $1,071,431. He sent the company a 
bill for $50,000. Mr. Herbermann settled 
for $15,000, 
_A condition of the sale was that the 
Shipping Board put the 18 vessels in first- 
class condition. Its repair bill was $1,825,- 
718 with the result that the Government 
took a cash loss of $754,287 on the sale. 
Mr. Herbermann gave $3.500 worth of 
cattle to the father-in-law of the Shipping 
Board’s repair officer, put up another 
$15.000 to save the same father-in-law’s 
California ranch from foreclosure. 

Before the ship sale was completed, 
@ $510 tailor bill for three suits and an 
Overcoat for Chairman O’Connor found 
lls way into the Export Steamship 
otices, was mysteriously paid with cash. 


President Herbermann swore he had not 


paid it. 
Mrs. Mina Irvine, secretary to Chair- 
man O'Connor, and Mr. Herbermann, 


looking for ‘“‘some easy money” speculated 
jointly in Florida land. When Department 
of Justice agents arrived to search her 
files, this elderly Government employe 
destroyed all records of her transactions. 

In 1929 under the Jones-White Act Mr. 
Herbermann set out to borrow $7,122,750 
from the Shipping Board to build his four 
“Ex” passenger liners. He got the cash 
at less than 19% interest. When his Gov- 
ernment loans began to gall, he went to 
Washington to get them extended, spent 
$11,360 in 30 days on “entertainment.” 
The Shipping Board’s comptroller recom- 
mended disapproval of the extension be- 
cause Export Steamship owed $3,952.000, 
had assets of only $1,172,199. Robert 
Patterson Lamont, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, wrote the Shipping Board that he 
saw no objection in the 3-to-1 balance 
sheet. 

In 1928 Mr. Herbermann procured for 
his line a ten-year ocean mail contract at 
$1,044,000 per year. When his new ships 
began to operate Walter Brown, then Post- 
master General, increased this subsidy to 
$2,185,000 per year. But Export Steam- 
ship was not overburdened with postal 
cargo. From August 1928 to June 1929 its 
ships carried precisely three pounds of 
mail, a cost to the Government of $234,980 
per lb. In 1929 it carried one pound of mail 
for $115.335. For fiscal 1931 it carried 
eight pounds of mail for $125,820 per Ib. 
Its defense was that ocean mail contracts 
are only a legal pretext for an outright 
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O’Connor’s tailor? 
subsidy, that its ships always had cargo 
space reserved for mail but that the 
Post Office Department assigned them no 
more than enough to keep their contract 
valid. 

Senator Black estimated that Export 
Steamship Corp., the first of 50 shipping 
companies on the committee’s list for 
scrutiny, had received Federal subsidies 
and benefits worth $26,663,151 since 1928. 
Yet Export officials testified that their 
company was now “in worse condition” 
than in.1930, that it still owed the U. S. 
some $8,000,000 of which $1,200,000 was 
already past due. 





CRIME 
’Nappers at the Bar (Cont’d) 


It took the Federal Government less 
than a month to catch Harvey J. Bailey 
and Albert Bates, leaders of the gang 
which kidnapped Oklahoma’s Charles 
Frederick Urschel last July. It took the 
Oklahoma City Federal court less than 
a fortnight to try them. Last week it 
took the jury only two and one-half hours 
to find them guilty. A verdict was re- 
turned against Bailey, Bates, Farmer R. L. 
(“Boss”) Shannon and his wife and son 
(accused of hiding Urschel on their Texas 
farm), and two Minneapolis money- 
passers who handled part of the $200,000 
ransom. Three other accused money- 
passers were acquitted. 

But bigger kidnapping news than Okla- 
homa City’s came from Memphis where 
George R. (“Machine Gun’) Kelly fell 
into the hands of the police. Wanted in 
Oklahoma City for the Urschel kidnap- 
ping, wanted in Kansas City for murder, 
wanted in Chicago and St. Paul for rob- 
bery and murder, Kelly—a _ heavy-set, 
black-haired ex-convict who got into crime 
via bootlegging and who boasts that he 
can write his name on a wall with machine 
gun bullets—had been eluding Federal 
authorities for more than three months. 
Thanks to an intercepted telegram and the 
story of a 12-year-old girl, they caught 
him one dawn last week in a Memphis 
bungalow. 

Detective Sergeant William Raney of 
Memphis slipped into the house at 6 
o clock. The bedroom door opened. Kelly 
peered out, pistol in hand. 

“Drop that gun, Kelly,” said Sergeant 
Raney shoving his shotgun into Kelly’s 
stomach. Kelly dropped the pistol. 

“I've been waiting for you all night,” 
he said. 

“Well, here we are,” 
Sergeant, pushing his way in. 

A kitchenette adjoining the room was 
littered with gin and whiskey bottles. On 
the table was a half-eaten angel cake. On 
the floor of the room were some of Kelly’s 
sawed-off machine guns, weapons he had 
learned to use after listening to the tales 
of oldtime racketeers in Leavenworth 
Penitentiary. In another room the officers 
found Mrs. Kelly, 29, disguised in a red 
wig, her face bearing the telltale scar of 
a blow her husband once gave her. “We've 
been celebrating our third anniversary,” 
she explained. “A swell celebration! Just 
swell!” 

Not until the Kellys were safely behind 
bars in the Shelby County jail did Federal 
authorities tell the story of the hunt and 
the twist that led to Kelly’s capture. “The 
Kellys left Texas sure they were not linked 
with the case,” explained Federal Agent 
William A. Rorer. “They were driving 
Kathryn Kelly’s 16-cylinder automobile 
and didn’t waste much time in covering 
their tracks. A magazine detective could 
have followed them to Minneapolis. From 
there it was easy to trace them through 
Chicago to Detroit. In Detroit they began 
to realize their heels were warm. They 
found they had been identified and we 
were after them.” 


replied the 
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At that point Kelly got rid of the ex- 
pensive car, bought a smaller machine. 
He dyed his black hair yellow, gave his 
wife the red wig. The trail led to Des 
Moines and Omaha, with the Federal 
agents only a few hours behind. The 
agents guessed that the fugitives were 
heading for California. They set a trap 
at Reno. But Kelly doubled back. He 
continued to change cars, being careful 
never to use a stolen one. At the end of 
August Kelly was traced to Memphis, 
then to Chicago where the agents said “we 
came so close to getting him that it hurt.” 

It was early in September that Kelly 
made his mistake. He separated from his 
wife and set out for Texas, presumably 
to collect some of the Urschel ransom 
money. Mrs. Kelly continued to drive 
through Oklahoma, using the light delivery 
truck in which she and her husband 
had posed as vegetable dealers. She 
vas by this time thoroughly frightened, 
was thinking of betraying her husband. 
Driving into Texas she picked up three 


hitch-hikers, Luther Arnold, his wife, 
and their 12-year-old daughter, Ger- 
aldine. She induced Arnold to let her 


keep the girl, thinking that her presence 
would detract suspicion. Then she per- 
suaded Arnold to get in touch with her 
lawyers. She explained that two of the 
defendants on trial for the Urschel kid- 
napping in Oklahoma City, Farmer Shan- 
non and his wife, were her parents. 
Arnold was to find out what Prosecutor 
Herbert K. Hyde had done about her offer 
to surrender her husband in return for 
the release of her parents. She gave 
Arnold some money and a car, then drove 
to San Antonio with the girl. There she 
joined her husband. 

Arnold carried out his instructions. 
Prosecutor Hyde not only refused to bar- 
gain with Mrs. Kelly, but had Arnold ar- 
rested. Federal agents learned from him 
that the Kellys were sending his daughter 
back to Oklahoma. They met the girl at 
thé station, got her to reveal Kelly’s plans. 
She said she had driven around with him 
for days, that the last she heard he was 
going to Memphis. She did not know the 
address. 

Fortunately the address was supplied 
by Kelly himself. From Fort Worth he 
had sent a coded telegram to one John R. 
Tichenor at No. 1408 Raynor St., Mem- 
phis. The message was intercepted. Fed- 
eral agents swooped into Memphis by 
airline from St. Louis, Birmingham and 
Chicago. At the address given, Kelly was 
caught. 

Kelly’s part in the Urschel kidnapping 
was such that he is said to have received 
three-eighths of the $200,000 ransom paid 
for Urschel’s release. He was identified 
from pictures as one of the two men who 
walked into the sunporch of the Urschel 
home and ordered the wealthy oilman into 
the kidnap car. And Urschel testified that 
Kelly had spent several days guarding him 
while he was held at the Shannon farm in 
Paradise, Tex. Over $73.000 of the ransom, 
presumably Kelly’s share, was found by 
Federal agents last week buried in a cotton 
patch on the Texas farm of Mrs. Kelly’s 
uncle 


Before the return of Kelly & wife to 
Oklahoma City by plane last week, Kelly, 
chained in his cell, admitted his connection 
with the Urschel kidnapping. Mrs. Kelly’s 
only confession was that she had gone to 
Memphis to tell her husband she was 
going to give up. “I’ve got nothing to 
say about that guy,” she declared. “I 
don’t want to have anything more to do 
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KIDNAPPER KELLY 
after a three-month chase. 


with him. . .. I’m glad of one thing— 
that we’re both arrested, for I’m not 
guilty and I can prove it, and afterward, 
I'll be rid of him and that bunch. I hope 
Kelly is sent to the penitentiary. if 


In Edwardsville, Ill. the six persons ac- 
cused of kidnapping aged Banker August 
Luer of Alton were found guilty last week. 
Life sentences were given to Eugene 
Norvell, professional bondsman, Percy 
Michael (“Dice Box Kid”) Fitzgerald, 
ex-convict and burglar, and Mrs. Lillian 
Chessen; writer of the ransom notes. De- 
fendant Mike Musiala, on whose farm 
Luer was held, was sentenced to 20 years. 
Christ Nicola Gitcho, one-time Madison, 
Ill. grocer and Charles Chessen were given 
five years as accomplices. 


LABOR 


Green’s Family 

To the American Federation of Labor, 
assembling in Washington last week for 
its most jubilant convention in years, 
President William Green triumphantly 
announced that NRA had added 1,300,000 
new members since June, that the A. F. 
of L. rolls were now up to about 4,000,000, 
or within 50,000 of their Wartime (all- 
time) high. Leader Green’s next goal was 
10,000,000 members, ultimately 25,000,- 
000, “which will bring the majority of 
Americans genuinely and actually within 
the trade union family.” 

President Green’s chief grievance 
against NRA was that the work-week. in 
all its codes largely exceeded the A. F. 
of L.’s recommendation of 30 hours 


Striking Partner 

Notable were two strikes last week 
which revealed the impotence of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration to put 
down the labor controversies stirred up by 
NIRA. Both disputes flunked the National 
Labor Board because nowhere in the law 
was that agency, an extra-legal body 
backed only by the President’s prestige, 
given authority to force settlements in the 
backwash of NRA code-making. The Ford 
and coal strikes exemplified the stubborn 
militancy of Labor to over-reach itself, 
the stubborn militancy of Capital to resist 
to the limit. 

The Ford strike involved wages and 
hours of some 3,000 unorganized workers 
in Henry Ford’s Chester, Pa. export as- 
sembly plant. Though Mr. Ford has not 
yet signed the automobile code (which 
binds him just the same) he pays his men 
a minimum wage (50¢ per hour) which is 
7¢ higher than the trade agreement te- 
quires. But because of the seasonal peaks 
and valleys of automobile production, Mr. 
Ford did not have enough work to run his 
Chester plant more than four days a week. 
As a result his men earned only $16 per 


a $25 minimum. Mr. Ford retaliated by 
closing his Chester plant indefinitely. The 
strikers moved on the Ford plant at Edge- 
water, N. J., attempted to enlist its 2,000 
workers in a sympathy strike, talked of 
closing every Ford factory in the land 
Observers predicted that before matters 
reached such a pass, Henry Ford would 
shut up shop entirely, let the workers stew 
in their own juice. No law could force hin, 
or any other manufacturer, to reopen. 

Last week’s other important strike in- 
volved recognition of United Mine Work- 
ers by the “captive” soft coal mines ol 
Pennsylvania. These mines are owned and 
their entire output is used by the great 
non-union iron and steel companies. Last 
fortnight U. M. W. won complete recog- 
nition from most commercial mine opera- 
tors in a blanket wage contract under the 
coal code. Because that contract did not 
include the “captive” mines of U. S. Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem Steel and others, some 
75,000 Pennsylvania diggers under Insur- 
gent Martin Ryan refused to work in any 
sort of mine. 

Steelmen at first balked at U. M. W 
recognition at their “captive mines” lest 
it prove an entering wedge for the union- 
ization of their steel workers. The stee! 
companies were ready to give their miners 
everything but that—and that was the one 
thing the U. M. W. miners were standing 
out for. 

Last week the steelmasters, as a volun 
tary peace move, agreed to run their mines 
in concert with the coal code, giving theif 
men the same wages and hours as prevail 
in commercial mines. This agreement was 
promptly approved by President Roose- 
velt in the hope of placating the strikers 
But they stayed out, insisting that the 
steelmen must give them full recognition 
When virtual recognition seemed attained 
last week, U. M. W. leaders ordered tht 
75.000 strikers back to work. 

The Pennsylvania coal strike sharply 
raised the issue of Labor’s moral obliga 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





tion as a “‘partner” with Government and 
Industry in the recovery program. Last 
summer soft coal miners first struck when 
operators tried to thwart their unionization 
under NRA. To the coal fields President 
Roosevelt dispatched as his personal 
representative Deputy NRAdministrator 
McGrady who won a strike truce by 
promising the miners a “square deal” from 
the White House. Out of that strike was 
born the National Labor Board under New 
York’s Senator Wagner. Last month the 
Pennsylvania miners broke the truce to 
force the coal code through Washington. 
They kept it broken to force the “cap- 
tives” in line. 

Since June the ambiguous wording of 
the law on collective bargaining has forced 
NRA to walk a tight-rope on “open” and 
“closed” shops. General Johnson banished 
those words from NRA’s dictionary but 
that did not settle the issue. But National 
Labor Board has conducted workers’ pleb- 
iscites in an effort to determine the 
strength of union sentiment in strike- 
closed shops. But even where a majority 
favors union representation, the law no- 
where gives that majority the right to bar- 
gain collectively for a non-union minority. 

NRA can “crack down” on employers 
who violate codes but is powerless to deal 
with employes who violate its spirit. In 
not a single code, except that for coal, has 
Labor surrendered its right to strike. Its 
argument is that strikes are often neces- 
sary to bring NRA disputes to a head for 
mediation. Uppermost in many a mind 
last week as the American Federation of 
Labor opened its annual convention in 
Washington (see p. 16) was the stand it 
would take on the tide of strikes sweeping 
the land. William Green, president, cau- 
tioned all workers as follows: “The right 
to strike is fundamental. It is legally and 
morally right. ... But it involves so 
many serious considerations that it ought 
to be utilized as a last resort. I glory 
in the fighting spirit of the working people. 
... 1 urge all workers who have griev- 
ances to make use of [the National Labor 
Board] before resorting to the extreme 
action of striking.” 


STATES & CITIES 
Joseph Nay & Yea 

Last year, as acting Mayor for 16 weeks 
after James John Walker’s flight, clean- 
cut, grinning little Joseph Vincent McKee 
was the idol, the White Hope of thousands 
of New Yorkers who mortally hate & fear 
the yoke of Tammany. He had striven for 
municipal economies. Although he prided 
himself on his Democratic regularity, in 
Board of Estimate meetings he did not 
seem afraid to swap punches with Tam- 
many. When bumbling John Patrick 
O'Brien was propped up in the special 
Mayoral election last November by Tam- 
many, many a citizen was puzzled at Mr. 
McKee’s unwillingness to run against him. 
Spurred chiefly by the militant World- 
Telegram, 262,000 voters wrote McKee’s 
Name on their ballots literately: the votes 
of 73,000 more were not counted because 
of misspelling. 

Last spring Mr. McKee made no effort 


to have his name entered in the Demo- 
cratic primaries voted last fortnight 
(Time, Oct. 2). He preferred to retire to 
a $50,000-a-year bank job. He was offered 
the top place on a Fusion ticket to oust 
Tammany from the City Hall in next 
month’s elections. Like Caesar, Joseph 
McKee for the third time waved away his 
honors. It therefore surprised many of his 





Acme 
JosepH VINCENT McCKEE 
“T shall be absolutely free. 
fellow citizens, disgusted many more, 


and dismayed both Fusion and Tammany 
when, last week, after a fortnight’s inde- 
cision culminating in a 48-hour period dur- 
ing which three appointments were made 
and broken with the Press, Joseph McKee 
declared himself the Independent Demo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor. 

“For nearly. two weeks,” said his an- 
nouncement, “by letter and by telegram, 
by resulution and personal appeal, I have 
been asked to be a candidate for Mayor. 

. One and all protested against a lead- 
ership that has shattered the city’s credit 
and made the people of this city bow their 
heads—an arrogant leadership of stupidity 
and corruption, unmatched since the days 
of Boss Tweed. ... There is no real 
Fusion in this campaign. The so-called 
Fusion standard bearer is as objectionable 
to the solid element of our Republican 
citizenry as he is to the vast army of 
Democrats who are disgusted with machine 
politics. . As Mayor, I shall be abso- 
lutely free from political domination by 
any leader or any set of leaders.” 

“A sorry business,” grumbled the Her- 
ald Tribune. “A Joseph Yea-and-Nay,” 
snapped the Times. “He has not acted as 
if he were his own man; scarcely as if he 
knew his own mind. . . . The fact remains 
that the best hope of a successful attack 
upon Tammany lies in the Fusion ticket.” 
The World-Telegram turned furiously on 
its former champion: “ ‘A plague on ALL 
bosses!’ becomes more than ever the 
slogan since the McKee decision.” 

The national implications of the McKee 
candidacy were clear. James Aloysius 











Farley, the Democracy’s New York State 
as well as national chairman, had spent 
two days in the city prior to Mr. McKee’s 
fateful announcement. He had _ been 
closeted with Edward Joseph Flynn, New 
York’s Secretary of State, Democratic 
ruler of The Bronx, Mr. McKee’s next 
door neighbor and political mentor and 
the sole wedge by which the Farley-Roose- 
velt State machine might dislodge Tam- 
many from control of the city. The night 
before Mr. McKee declared himself, re- 
porters found little pucker-faced Louis 
McHenry Howe, the President’s Confiden- 
tial secretary, in the President’s Manhat- 
tan home. 

“IT have neither seen nor communicated 
with anybody relative to the New York 


campaign since I’ve been here,” said 
Colonel Howe. 

A maid entered the room. 

“Mr. Howe,” she said, “Mr. Flynn is 


on the telephone again.” 

“What a coincidence!” 
Howe. 

This scene considerably discounted the 
White House announcement of the week 
before that: “The President is giving no 
approval to any local candidate in any 
State.” The President’s good friend Vin- 
cent Astor was announced next day as one 


marveled Mr. 


of McKee’s financial backers. A good 
Roosevelt-Flynn Democrat, U. S. Col- 


Dunning, 
campaign 


lector of 
became 


Customs Harry M. 
Candidate McKee’s 


manager. Observers believed that the 
President’s hand had been forced aiter 


prognathous Mayor O’Brien had made 
such an unimpressive showing in the 
primaries which nominated him to suc- 


ceed himself a week before. Rather 
than take the risk of the Democracy’s 
losing the Nation’s No. 1 city to a 


Republican-led Fusion body, the President, 
through a Farley-Flynn-McKee finesse, 
was prepared to take the double hazard 
of lending his tacit support in a local po- 
litical fight, thus jeopardizing his national 
prestige, and affronting the Republican 
Progressives who helped shove his recov- 
ery program through Congress last spring. 
McKee’s support would be drawn from 
the following of Fusion Candidate Fiorello 
La Guardia, scrappy little Progressive ex- 
Congressman, firm friend of Senators Nor- 
ris, La Follette et al., as well as from dis- 
gruntled Democrats. In some quarters it 
was reported that the White House had 
been drawn into the New York Mayoral 
scrap because Postmaster General Jim 
Farley wants to become New York’s Gov- 
ernor. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


“Back to the Constitution” 


Most of the 1,300 Republicans who 
packed into Chicago’s Hamilton Club one 
afternoon last week to hear Indiana’s 
James Eli Watson orate for two and one- 
half hours, thought they were listening to 
the first gun of a G. O. P. Midwest cam- 
paign against President Roosevelt. A few 
of them even fancied they were witnessing 
the start of a drive by the long-legged, 
large-paunched, small-eyed ex-Senator for 
the party’s 1936 Presidential nomination. 
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What they were all! treated to was an old- 
fashioned, rip-snorting stump speech by 
an Old Guardsman whose battle-cry was: 
“Back to the Constitution!” 

“Jim” Watson flayed President Roose- 
velt for abandoning the gold standard, for 
trifling with the currency, for scaring off 














O_p GUARDSMAN WATSON 


He sighted a beacon light to greater 
heights. 


private credit, for unleashing a Blue Eagle 
“boycott,” for concealing Budget deficits 
by “double bookkeeping.” Cried he: 

“Roosevelt, in a dozen speeches, said no 
responsible government would break a 
covenant in respect to meeting its obliga- 
tions in gold. Yet that is just what he 
did do. The answer to this charge of in- 
consistency is that ‘he is trying to do 
something.” (Laughter) ... The Pres- 
ident has said this whole plan is an experi- 
ment; that if it does not succeed he will 
know it sooner than anybody else and 
then will try something else; that he in- 
tends to keep on trying this, that or the 
other policy just as long as there is any- 
thing left to try. 

“The wealth of the country cannot be 
wholly redistributed by taxation proc- 
esses. . . . We are opposed to regiment- 
ing every young man entering active life, 
putting him in a straitjacket, giving him 
an opportunity to be so much and no 
more. Men cannot be thus leveled with- 
out handicapping individual initiative. 

“The mere fact that a world-wide de- 
pression has upset the whole earth, 
changed all financial, commercial and 
economic conditions, and produced gov- 
ernmental revolutions everywhere—that 
fact, stern and forbidding as it is, should 
not be permitted to drive us away from 
those basic realities that underlie our 
Government, the operation of which is 
responsible for the marvelous growth of 
this republic and that still must constitute 
the beacon light to lead us on to greater 
heights of industry, prosperity and liberty. 

I believe the Republican Party 
should reaffirm its determination to stand 


9 


by the Constitution! 


La. Lady v. Ky. Colonel 

Shortly after Senator Huey P. Long 
got a black eye for committing a nuisance 
in the Sands Point (L. I.) Bath Club 
washroom and invited the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration to “go to hell’ before the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Milwaukee, 
a Women’s Committee of Louisiana, com- 
posed mostly of New Orleans socialites 
and headed by Mrs. Hilda Phelps Ham- 
mond, sat down to write a telegram. It 
was addressed to the five members of the 
moribund Senate committee assigned to 
investigate the malodorous election of 
John Holmes Overton, Long henchman, to 
the Senate. Mrs. Hammond, sister of one 
of the publishers of the anti-Long Times- 
Picayune, used strong language in an effort 
to rouse the lethargic Senators. Last week 
she made public a reply from one of them. 
Kentucky’s Democratic Marvel Mills 

















International 
Mrs. HitpA PHELPS HAMMOND 
She offended five fritterers. 


Logan, whose colleagues call him Colonel, 
telegraphed: 

“Attribute your telegram to inexperience 
or ignorance or both. Therefore I hope 
the committee will not proceed against 
you for contempt. But do not offend 
again. 

Cracked back Mrs. Hammond: “We 
regret, Senator, that we must offend again. 
We are inexperienced in the field of prac- 
tical politics but we are not ignorant of 
the inactivity of your committee. 
Your committee has kept your investigator 
in Washington, permitting him to do noth- 
ing... has frittered away its scant 
appropriation . has attempted to dis- 
credit the record by representing that 
your authority is limited under the resolu- 
tion. That resolution is immeasurably 


broader than the resolution which made 
a record that threw Vare and Lorimer 
out of the Senate. . Speaking of con- 
tempt, Senator, why do you refuse to 
proceed against Long’s henchman, Sey- 
mour Weiss, treasurer of the Long 
racketeering machine, who as a witness 
treated your committee to all the insults 


and contemptuousness that could be 
handed out? .. . The women of Louisiana 
cannot be frightened off by any such tele- 
gram. as yours.” 

A third anti-Long man got an important 
Federal job in New Orleans last week 
when President Roosevelt snubbed the re- 
bellious “Kingfish” by appointing New 
Orleans’ Daniel Decatur Moore to be Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue. 


~ 
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Recordkee per 

Into the Brooklyn Supreme Court last 
week went a lawyer named Murray M. 
Pomeranz with a petition for the removal 
of Hyman (‘“Hymie”)  Schorenstein, 
Democratic boss of Brooklyn’s dense, 
dark Brownsville district, as the county's 
$7,500 per year Commissioner of Records. 
Declared the petition: “Schorenstein does 
not meet with qualifications as a suitable 
person for office, since he can neither read 
nor write English or any other lan- 
guage... .” A Supreme Court justice 
issued an order to show cause why Com- 
missioner Schorenstein should not be 
ousted as an illiterate. 

A Hearst newshawk interviewed Com- 
missioner Schorenstein as follows: 

Q. Can you read or write English? 

A. That’s my own personal business. 

Q. Don’t you think a Commissioner of 
Records should be able to read and write? 

A. What difference does it make? 

Q. Did you ever go to school? 

A. I had no time. I came here when I 


was 10 and led a horse around for a fac- 
tory. 


I had to support my mother. | 








HyMAN SCHORENSTEIN 


“What difference does it make?” 


joined the party when I was 18—no, 
change that, make it 21. 

O. How are you going to answer this 
matter? 

A. Ach, yet! Everyone knows me and 
every one knows that man [Pomeranz]. 
Listen, when a dog bites a man that’s 
news. When a man attacks a dog that’s 
a difference. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Wheat Stymie 


In gleaming Canada House—the 
Dominion’s splendiferous sandstone out- 
post facing London’s Trafalgar Square 
—representatives of the Big Four wheat 
exporting powers (U. S., Canada, Australia 
and Argentina) bickered in exasperation 
last week with a Soviet Russian, bland, 
obstinate Comrade Abraham Gourevitch. 

Comrade Gourevitch had just one an- 
swer to everything the Big Four asked 
Russia to do: “Why should we?” The 
Big Four insisted that the Soviet Union, 
which did not sign the World Wheat Pact 
clause to raise prices by limiting exports 
next year (TIME, Sept. 4), must accept 
and abide by a reasonable quota. The 
Pact was signed on the assumption that 
Russia could not possibly export more 
than 50,000,000 bu. The _ signatories 
limited themselves as follows: Canada 
200,000,000 bu.; Australia 110,000,000; 
Argentina 105,000,000; U. S. 45,000,000, 
the Danube countries 50,000,000. 

“Gentlemen,” said Comrade Gourevitch 
last week, “Russia must have an export 
quota of at least 75,000,000 bushels—at 
least !” 

The two U. S. delegates, frail, pallid 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
Robert W. Bingham and smart, sharp- 
nosed John Van Antwerp MacMurray, 
newly appointed Minister to Latvia, 
Estonia & Lithuania, promptly tried to 
save the Wheat Pact by proposing to offer 
Russia a quota 8,000,000 bu. greater than 
her hypothetical allotment. 

“But: why should we take less than 
75,000,000 bushels?” shrugged Comrade 
Gourevitch. ‘Why should we?” 

Minister MacMurray, who is supposed 
to be President Roosevelt’s choice for 
Ambassador to Russia when the U. S. 
recognizes the U. S. S. R., was in no posi- 
tion to answer Comrade Gourevitch 
bluntly. In Washington, however, threats 
were promptly heard that the R.F.C might 
find it necessary to refuse loans intended 
to finance exports of U. S! goods which 
Russia badly needs. Abruptly Mr. Mac- 
Murray, who was supposed to be merely 
“stopping off in London” en route to his 
Baltic post, announced that he had been 
called back to Washington, presumably to 
advise the President what to do about 
shrugging Comrade Gourevitch. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Top Card 


The solemn Aldermen of the City of 
London are like a pack of cards that is 
never shuffled. Once a year the top (sen- 
ior) card is slipped off and becomes Lord 
Mayor. Cards slipped off in previous 
years return to the rank of Aldermen, 
designated forever after as having “passed 
the civic chair” (i. e. been Lord Mayor). 
Last week in London’s gloomy but impres- 
sive Guildhall there was pompous slipping. 

“Oyez, Oyez, Oyez!” shouted the Com- 
mon Crier. “All ye who are not of the 


Livery depart this hall on pain of impris- 
onment!” 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Nobody stirred. All the Aldermen are 
“Liverymen” — representatives of Lon- 
don’s ancient Guilds. The top card, as 
always, was the Senior Alderman who has 
served as Sheriff of the City of London, 
this year Alderman Charles Henry Collett. 

“Those of you in favor of Charles Henry 
Collett, Knight, Alderman and Glovema- 
ker?” shouted Common Sergeant Judge 
Holman Gregory. 

“All!” cried all Liverymen present, but 
this shout did not stop the Common 
Sergeant. He read off the names of all 
eligible Aldermen. 

“Later on! Later on!” cried the Livery- 
men at each name, sure that London’s 
Mayoral pack will be dealt in proper order 
from now until Doom’s crack. Knowing 
that her husband was bound to win, Mrs. 
Collett watched beaming from a balcony 
beside the outgoing Lord Mayor, Sir Percy 
Greenaway, Stationer. Sedately the Al- 
dermen, who form a small key group in 
the great body of Liverymen, retired to 
vote in private for the inevitable top card. 
Emerging at last through a great door, 
they introduced and presented to the 
Liverymen as though they had never seen 
him before Glovemaker Collett of the 
Worshipful Company of glovers, a tycoon 
of British haberdashery. After congratu- 
lations all round, Stationer Lord Mayor 
Sir Percy Greenaway invited Glover Col- 
lett into the ornate Lord Mayor’s coach, 
carried him off to a reception at the Man- 
sion House while four trumpeters split 
the air with deafening blasts. 

As tradition demands, Glovemaker Col- 
lett, though elected last week, will not as- 
sume office until Lord Mayor’s Day, Nov. 
g, must spend at least £3,000 to please the 
London populace by staging that pompous, 
freakish annual pageant, “The Lord May- 
or’s Show,” plus £3,000 for the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. Paid an annual salary 
and allowance of £50,000, the Lord Mayor 
of London normally spends some £30,000 
of it on civic entertainment during his 
year in office. 


Lump? Loan? 


In the City, bustling citadel of London 
finance, “Leith-Ross of the Treasury” is 
an awe-inspiring name, but few Britons 
outside the pale of highest Empire finance 
have ever heard of him. Last New Year’s 
Day small notice was taken when the King- 
Emperor made Sir Frederick Leith-Ross a 
Knight Commander of the Most Honor- 
able Order of the Bath. Soon afterwards 
the City heard that tall, cool, piercing-eyed 
Sir Frederick, Chief Economic Adviser to 
His Maijesty’s Government, would be sent 
to the White House this autumn to nego- 
tiate a final settlement of the Empire’s 
War debt to the U. S. He sailed last week 
on the Majestic with genial, expansive, 
moose-tall British Ambassador to the 
U.S. Sir Ronald Lindsay. With elaborate 
understatement, Sir Frederick observed: 
“T am visiting America to observe the feel- 
ing toward the question of the War Debts. 
I expect I shall be presented with an op- 


portunity of discussing the position with 
President Roosevelt.” 

Correspondents learned from authorita- 
tive sources in the City and at the Treas- 
ury last week that Sir Frederick will pro- 
pose: 1) to settle Britain’s debt once & for 
all by a lump sum payment in Roosevelt 
dollars (worth 65¢ each last week); 2) to 
raise this lump by selling British dollar 
bonds to U. S. investors. 

Under the Empire’s present debt agree- 
ment Britain is scheduled to pay the U. S. 
roughly $11,000,000,000 in annuities run- 
ning until 1984. The lump sum Sir Fred- 
erick reputedly has in mind is $1,000,000,- 
ooo. If he finds that Wall Street cannot 
float so large a bond issue, the lump may 
have to be smaller. ‘The best solution, of 
course,” correspondents were told by a 
candid Exchequer functionary, ‘would be 
cancellation of the entire debt.” 

Since only Congress can swallow or re- 
ject the British lump, and since Congress 
is not to meet until January, Sir Frederick 
and President Roosevelt face the pressing 
issue of what to do on Dec. 15, when a 
British annuity payment of $117,000,000 
falls due. On the previous annuity date, 
last June 15, the President accepted a Brit- 
ish “token payment” of $10,000,000 in lieu 
of the $76,000,000 then due. In London 
last week City financiers were confident 
that Sir Frederick will offer a “much larger 
token” on Dec. 15, hoping thus to put Con- 
gress in a lenient frame of mind. 

a 
Rum or Tuppence 

High noon is rum time on the ships of 
the British Navy in temperate waters, 
from the dreadnaught Nelson to the little 
tug St. Abbs. In the tropics rum hour 
is 6 p. m. Then the seamen hear the 
quartermaster pipe, “Up spirits!” Down 
in the mess the caterer slops into each 
seaman’s “basin” (bowl) one part rum in 
three parts water. The rum is mixed in 
a large tub around whose rim, in brass 
letters, are the words: “The King—God 
Bless Him.” On the King’s birthday all 
hands get a double ration of straight rum. 
First class petty officers get half rum, half 
water. Chief petty officers and warrant 
officers get straight rum. In the great 
19th Century days of the British Navy, 
the man who passed up his rum ration 
and took the Government’s allowance of 
tuppence (4¢) instead, was looked on as 
“One of Aggié’s Men.”* After every 
victory the men were given a double 
ration of straight rum. 

Times have changed with Britain and 
the British Navy. Last week the Admir- 
alty announced that 60% of the men now 
pass up the rum for the tuppence. This 
is a particularly hard state of affairs since 
the rum costs the Navy less than a penny 
a portion. Cash handed out to abstainers 
represents a clear loss of one penny per 
day per abstainer. At the end of a month 
each abstaining British seaman has five 
shillings rum allowance with which he can 
buy a whole quart of cheap rum. 


*Agnes Weston, famed British temperance 
worker and self-styled “Sailor’s Friend,” died 
some ten years ago, aged go. 






FRANCE 


Grey Rats 

With her first load of doomed human 
freight in two years, the famed French 
convict ship La Martiniére slipped last 
week out of St. Martin-de-Ré, out of the 
Bay of Biscay, bound for the three little 
“Isles of Safety” off French Guiana in 
South America, of which the most famed 
is Devil’s Island. Her entire passenger 
list of 673 was below, locked in great iron 
cages. Over their heads was a network 
of pipes ready to pour out killing live 
steam in case of mutiny. With their 
blankets cowled over their heads, the 
more confident “grey rats” were already 
plotting escape. Their chances are better 
now than when Devil’s Island first earned 
its dread name. In the past year a daring 
ring of smugglers has earned fat fees 
by helping too prisoners escape from the 
Isles of Safety and the penal camps on 
the mainland. 

Among grey rats shipped out last week 
were: a hot-tempered Frenchman who 
killed a motorcyclist for passing too close 
to him; the notorious Dentist Laget who 
poisoned two wives; the Parisian ne’er- 
do-well Guy’ Davin who murdered the 
U. S. ne’er-do-well Richard Wall for $300; 
a multitude of arch-crooks, killers and 
underworld rabble. Fortune’s fool was 
there too, a murderer named Boyer who 
was to have been executed the morning 
after an assassin killed France’s President 
Paul Doumer (Time, May 16, 1932). On 
the technicality that Boyer thus lost his 
last-minute chance of pardon, his sentence 
was automatically commuted to life im- 
prisonment. 


GERMANY 
Church Militant 


Sleepy old Wittenberg—the town of 
Martin Luther who made it the cradle of 
the _Reformation—snapped to attention 
last week at a new Nazi wonder. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp 150 Saxon theo- 
logical students marched into town, brown 
uniformed and carrying complete Army 
equipment, even campaign knapsacks. 
Wags called them “God's New Storm 
Troops.” Newly enrolled, they had been 
sent by onetime Corporal Adolf Hitler as 
a guard of honor for his leather-lunged 
friend, onetime Army Chaplain Ludwig 
Miiller, recently elected Evangelical 
Bishop of the State of Prussia (TIME, 
Aug. 21). Last week Dr. Miiller was 
about to mold what amounted to a new 
German Evangelical Church. He wanted 
no trouble, no back-sliding at the last mo- 
ment by conscience-stricken churchmen. 
The militant Saxon theological students 
were his praetorian guard. Menacingly 
they faced the famed Castle Church on 
the doors of which in 1517 Martin Luther 
nailed his 95 Theses—the charter of the 
Reformation. Apprehensively churchmen 


comprising the Synod of the Evangelical 
Churches of Germany entered and prayed. 

Ever since the election of Evangelical 
elders and deacons last July—an election 
which the Nazi “German Christian” fac- 
tion won after violent scuffling and intim- 
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idation—it has seemed inevitable that the 
Synod must elect Dr. Miiller to be Reichs- 
bischof of all Germany. Last week after 
prayers in the Castle Church the dele- 
gates went to the Town Church to vote. 
In marched the theological brownshirts, 











Soibelman Syndicate 
REICHSBISCHOF MULLER 


“Equality before God does NOT exclude 
inequality among men.” 


surrounded the Synod and watched their 
every move. Promptly and unanimously 
the Synod elected Dr. Miiller to be Reichs- 
bischof and to bring the German Evan- 
gelical Churches under the de facto rule of 
the Nazi State. 

“An attitude by our Churches of uncon- 
cerned neutrality toward the State now 
belongs to the past!” shouted Reichs- 
bischof Miiller, hammering home the main 
point at once to the Synod. “We must all 
give loyal service to the State, which dis- 
avows—definitely and altogether right- 
fully—any liberal or social freedom of 
conscience.” 

Though the Synod is Protestant and 
Adolf Hitler of course is Catholic, Reichs- 
bischof Miiller told the churchmen that 
“Our Chancellor appears to us as a gift 
from God.” Recalling, somewhat left- 
handedly, Martin Luther’s great declara- 
tion of the equal freedom and value of all 
men in the sight of God, Reichsbischof 
Miller tacked on this Nazi amendment: 
“Equality before God does not exclude 
inequality among men, which is also 
willed by God. For this reason all non- 
Aryans* must be barred from _ holding 
office in the church!” 

When Reichsbischof Miiller finally sat 
down ten bishops rose and laid before the 
Synod a protest signed by 2,000 German 
pastors. “It is not permissible.” they 
declared “that the Church of Christ betray 
brotherly love and by the rule of force 


become a kingdom of this world. 

Church ministration is in the greatest 
danger. Pastors and church officials are 
_*As coined and defined by Nazis the term 
“non-Aryan” means a person with one or more 


Jewish grandparents. 
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persecuted. ... We _ protest . . . espe- 
cially to the so-called ‘Aryan paragraph.’ ” 

Cowed, the Synod ignored the 2,000 
pastors’ protest. 


Plank No. 16 


Adolf Hitler snared the votes of Ger- 
many’s enormous petty shopkeeper class 
by promising in famed Plank No. 16 of 
the Nazi Party Platform: “Immediate 
communalization of the large department 
stores and their rental at low cost to 
small merchants.” 

Last week the Fatherland was still wait- 
ing for Leader Hitler to carve up Wert- 
heim’s in Berlin and Germany’s other great 
department stores into cubicles and booths, 
each tended by a happy shopkeeper. 
Failure to carry out Plank No. 16 is the 
more dangerous to Chancellor Hitler's 
prestige because the Nazi Party claims to 
be unique in that its entire Platform is 
“unalterable.” Moreover, since most Ger- 
man department stores are owned by Jews, 
enthusiastic Jew-baiting Nazi Storm 
Troopers have been asking louder and 
louder of late, “Why don’t we throw the 
swine out?” 

While Leader Hitler kept mum last 
week, Minister of Economics Dr. Kurt 
Schmitt told the Storm Troopers why. 
“We must destroy as little as possible and 
build up as much as possible,” he sweetly 
reasoned. “Department stores cannot 
simply be wiped out of Germany. They 
employ a quarter of a million people and 
a billion marks are invested in them.” 

Most aggravating to zealous Storm 
Troopers was Dr. Schmitt’s further decia- 
ration that to distinguish between Jewish 
and non-Jewish firms, for the purpose of 
boycotting the former, is “impossible of 
achievement” because in such large enter- 
prises Jewish and non-Jewish interests are 
so often intermixed. As though he feared 
Storm Troopers would not believe he 
spoke for the Party, Dr. Schmitt insisted 
that his announcement had been approved 
by that fieriest of Jew-baiters, hot-eved, 
club-footed Minister of Propaganda & 
Public Enlightenment Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbels. 

Since Plank No. 16 is so much a part 
of the Platform that it can scarcely be 
torn out with safety, Chancellor Hitler 
soothed his Storm Troops with a statement 
issued by Chief Adjutant Rudolf Hess. 
“Strong measures will be taken if mis- 
guided efforts to boycott department 
stores do not cease,” declared Chief Ad- 
jutant Hess, “but the Party’s attitude 
toward department stores remains un- 
changed in principle. Its solution will 
follow in due course. In view of the 
Government’s fight against unemployment, 
it is undesirable to undertake at the pres- 
ent time anything calculated to ruin stores 
which employ so many thousands.” 

So appealing to petty shopkeepers in 
all parts of Europe is the idea of carving 
up department stores that recently it has 
been taken up by Swiss Nazis, insignificant 
in numbers as yet. Last week the Swiss 
State Council voted 23 to 1 to bar the 
opening of any new department stores in 
Switzerland, also forbade enlargement of 
existing stores. 
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Dumb Tool? 


Still on their horseshoe bench the six 
red-robed judges of Germany’s Supreme 
Court heard more evidence last week 
against the five men accused of firing Ber- 
lin’s Reichstag building (Trme, March 26, 
et seg.). Center of interest was still the 
dull-witted Dutch arson boy, Marinus van 
der Lubbe (only defendant to be kept man- 
led and in prison garb in the court 
rom). Chief pain to the prosecution was 
sill the pugnacious Bulgarian Communist 
leader George Dimitroff. 

The week’s big moment came when pre- 
iding Judge Wilhelm Biinger introduced 
ihe written confession of Defendant van 
der Lubbe made just after the Reichstag 
ire, led him to acknowledge it in open 
court. Point by point the bullet-headed 
Judge went over every detail of the fire. 
No longer laughing foolishly, Defendant 
yan der Lubbe sat listlessly, head bowed, 
occasionally broke into foolish giggles. 
When prodded, he agreed. The story: 


On the evening of the f ‘e Marinus van 
der Lubbe bought packages of patented 
kindling coal, climbed the outside of the 
Reichstag building at 9 p. m. and entered 
a balcony window of the deputies’ res- 
taurant. He lit one box of the kindling 
coal, threw it on a table behind the bar. 
Next he set fire to a plush curtain, a couple 
of table cloths and his own shirt. In the 
men’s washroom he had apparently no 
trouble in causing a pile of used towels 
and his own vest to burst into flames. 
Police testimony had shown that the main 
fire was started neither in the washroom 
nor the restaurant but in the Reichstag 
assembly hall. There Marinus van der 
Lubbe, according to his confession, ignited 
the bulletin board and a feather-stuffed 
couch. 

Expert testimony had tended to show 
that it was impossible for Marinus van 
der Lubbe alone to have fired the Reich- 
stag, as his confession insisted. Object of 
the prosecution was to show that the other 
defendants were his accomplices. Object 
of the defense was to show that Nazi 
Storm Troopers instigated and abetted 
Marinus van der Lubbe, so that Chancel- 
lor Hitler could win the March election 
on the issue of a Communist plot to seize 
the State. 

Shrewd, fiery Defendant Dimitroff tried 
totrap the dull Dutchman into admitting 
that he acted as a Nazi tool. 

“Van der Lubbe!” cried Dimitroff. 
‘Why don’t you speak? Are you bowed 
with a sense of guilt because of the crime 
you have committed against the pro- 
ltariat? . . . Who advised you, who 
talked to you before you set these fires? 
With whom did you discuss them and who 
were your associates?” 

Bang went the heavy hand of Judge 
Biinger. He adjourned the Court before 
dull Marinus van der Lubbe could blurt 
out anything. 

Meanwhile one of the trial’s sidelights 
had the attention of the world Press and 
the Foreign Offices of two countries. It 

d been announced that no Communist or 
Socialist newspaper men would be ad- 
mitted to the long press tables of the Leip- 


zig trial. Two Moscow correspondents, 
Mme Lili Keith of /zvestia and M. Ivan 


Bespalow of the Tass news agency, made 
no efforts to invade the courtroom, but 
set up offices in Leipzig. Nazi police raided 
the room, ransacked it thoroughly and 














Acme 
GrorcE DIMITROFF 
He pained his prosecutors. 


hauled both writers off to the police sta- 
tion for hours of questioning. 

Moscow acted quickly. Every Soviet 
correspondent was withdrawn from Ger- 
many. The four German correspondents in 
Moscow were given 72 hours to leave Rus- 
sia. Moscow papers scare-headed “Rup- 
ture of Press Relations!” Roly-poly 
Maxim Litvinov, Foreign Commissar, is- 
sued a statement: 

“This action was necessitated by a sys- 
tematic persecution of the Soviet Press ir 
Germany, rendering fulfillment of their 
functions impossible.” 

The Wilhelmstrasse was worried. Ever 
since the anti-Red Hitler boojum began 
to frighten the Kremlin, France has been 
courting Russia, sending first Edouard 
Herriot (Time, Sept. 11), then French Air 
Minister Pierre Cot to Moscow. Berlin 
last week dared antagonize Moscow no 
further. The Leipzig police department 
and the German Foreign Office hastened 
to send regrets. 


AUSTRIA 
“Automatic Civil War’ 


At an Austrian reception in Geneva last 
week an excited Englishwoman plunged 
down upon little Chancellor Dollfuss and 
ferventiy grasped his hand. 

“We feel,” said she, “about Austria 
today the way the world felt about Bel- 
gium in 1914!” 

Millimetternich was cheered in the 
streets, at his hotel and at the meetings 
of the 14th League Assembly (Time, Oct. 
2) whose sessions this week were more 
than usually routine and futile. When he 
rose to make his first address, attendants 
agreed that not since the oratorical pin- 


wheels of the late Aristide Briand had a 
League audience given such an ovation. 
From the front row even handsome Ger- 
man Foreign Minister von Neurath 
started to clap until nudged into silence by 
beady-eyed Nazi Paul Joseph Goebbels. 
Said Chancellor Dollfuss: 

“Our history, geographical position and 
culture confer the right and impose the 
duty on our little Germanic country of be- 
ing and remaining a useful member of the 
community of nations. . . . Not by fratri- 
cidal strife but by co-operation can the 
nations solve the great problem of our 
era. 

Back in Vienna the Dollfuss govern- 
ment was warily picking its way from 
crisis to crisis. Dissatisfaction of the 
powerful Heimwehr was settled fortnight 
ago when Heimwehr Leader Prince von 
Starhemberg announced that the tenta- 
tive outline of the new Dollfuss ‘‘corpora- 
tive state’ was acceptable to him. Last 
week the Heimwehr announced its com- 
plete absorption in the Dollfuss “Pa- 
triotic Front” and its own dissolution as 
a political party. “This makes the 
further existence of other parties unneces- 
sary,” read their announcement. 

So far so good, but the next step 
brought the Dollfuss government smack 
up against a great and solid mass, the 
Socialists of Vienna. Viennese Socialists 
have tolerated, even aided, Engelbert 
Dollfuss because they know that much 
as he dislikes them they would receive 
even shorter shrift from a Nazi govern- 
ment. Last week Prince von Starhem- 
berg shrilled at a Heimwehr meeting: 

“Tt is unbelievable that the Socialists 
are sitting in the City Hall. The Heim- 
wehr will force its way through—if neces- 
sary with relentless brutality.” 

Nobody knows how many Nazis and 
pro-Nazis there are in Austria. Beyond 
the 60,000 uniformed Heimwehr men, 
estimates of the Heimwehr’s political 
strength are equally uncertain. But 1,250.- 
coo Socialists signed their names and 
addresses to a recent petition to Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss (True, Sept. 18) demand- 
ing the reconvening of Parliament and 
there are less than 7,000,000 souls in 
Austria. 

Socialist spokesmen were brutally frank: 

“We tolerated Dollfuss because he was 
fighting the Nazis, but the actual result 
of the government’s policy has been to 
strengthen the Nazi movement enor- 
mously. .. . Touch our City Hall and 
you touch off a general strike. Attempt a 
Habsburg restoration and you touch off 
an automatic civil war.” 

Few days later, after addressing a meet- 
ing of Christian Socialists, Chancellor 
Dollfuss on his way to his offices in Parlia- 
ment Building was accosted by a youth. 
The boy handed a paper—apparently a 
petition—to a soldier guard. Then he 
stepped back, whipped out a revolver, 
fired two shots at the Chancellor. Doughty 
little Dollfuss staggered, then calmly 
walked to his automobile. Surgeons found 
one bullet in his shirt where it had 
bounced off a rib. The other had only 
scratched his arm. Safe and sound at 
home, the Chancellor prepared to make a 
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radio broadcast that night. Meanwhile his 
assailant, an ex-soldier named Rudolph 
Dertil who had been ousted from the Army 
as a Nazi agitator, explained: “I wanted to 
show that Dollfuss is unable to take care 
of himself, much less the State.” 


SWITZERLAND 


“To the Future!” 

Among Jews whowaited too long in Ger- 
many is not numbered smart Emil Ludwig 
(né Cohn), best-selling biographer of 
Napoleon, Bismarck and Wilhelm II. He 
has had a Swiss home for years, skipped 
Germany just before Adolf Hitler seized 
the powers of Dictator. Last week Dr. 
Ludwig sailed into Manhattan on the sleek 
French liner Paris. With an air of de- 
tachment proper in so prosperous an exile 
as himself he warned Jews and other 
citizens of the world not to blind them- 
selves to the fact that “Hitler suits the 
German character. . . . What is going on 
there now is not the forcible rule of but 
a single party. It is rather the over- 
whelming majority of the nation which 
jubilantly accepts | Hitler’s] principles and 
is eager to further and uphold them.” 

“Hitler has the right,” continued Dr. 
Ludwig, “to assert that his ideals of race, 
blood and war worship are indeed the 
German national ideals. . . . Among all 
the policies of the [Hitler] regime, per- 
secution of the Jews is the most popular.” 

Two nights later, at a reception in Man- 
hattan by the American Jewish Congress, 
Dr. Ludwig boasted that the Nazi burning 
of his books and those of many another 
Jew and Pacifist, including Erich Maria 
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He urges Jews to be a nation. 


Remarque (All Quiet on the Western 
Front), is helping to boost their world 
sales, quickening the flow of royalty checks 
to Switzerland where Friends Ludwig and 
Remarque bank their money in gold 
francs. “The night of the public burning 
of the books,” said Author Ludwig, “I 


invited my friend, Erich Maria Remarque, 


to drink with me. We opened our oldest 
Rhine wine, turned on the radio, heard 
the flames crackling, heard the speeches 
of the Hitler spokesmen—and drank to 
the future.” 

Still in detached vein, Dr. Ludwig re- 
called that anti-Semitism is no new thing 
in Germany. His own father, a dis- 
tinguished oculist, was barred from ap- 
pointment to a Hohenzollern Government 
clinic because he was a Jew. Facing the 
fact that Nazi Hitler, by his nationally 
popular Jew-baiting, has ruined Germany 
for years to come as a residence for Jews, 
Author Ludwig proposed that the Jewish 
people seek membership as a “nation” in 
the League of Nations and there agitate 
their rights. Dismissing Palestine as too 
small for the world’s 16,000,000 Jews, Dr. 
Ludwig comfortably concluded, ‘It would 
not be advisable to send all our people 
there. Both they and the remainder of 
the world would lose too much.” 


HUNGARY 
“Poor Man’s King” 

One reason why Hungary remains a 
slightly grotesque “kingless kingdom,” 
ruled by His Serene Highness salty old 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy de Nagybanya, 
is the notoriously high cost of supporting 
a Habsburg Court. Thousands of Hun- 
garian Legitimists would like to restore 
“Little Otto,” 20-year-old son of their late 
King Karl, but they know the extrava- 
gance of his regal mother Zita, fear she 
would insist that the State lavishly support 
dozens of penniless Habsburg archdukes. 
Last week in ancient Debrecsen, famed to- 
day for its tobacco-pipes, sausages and 
soap, Legitimists staged a monster pro- 
Otto rally several times disturbed by anti 
Otto students who shouted “Long Live 
Horthy!” 

When police had dispersed the students, 
Legitimist Deputy Father Greiger startled 
Hungary by announcing that the Habs- 
burgs are now willing to come back on the 
cheap. “We need have no fear of extrava- 
gance!” cried Father Greiger. “Otto has 
told me that on becoming King of Hun- 
gary he is prepared to be definitely a poor 
man’s king. . . . It is slander to say that 
Otto speaks Hungarian with an Austrian 
accent. He speaks better Hungariaa than 
Koloman de Kanya, our present Foreign 
Minister’—who speaks with the West 
Hungarian accent of his native town 
Sopron. 


ABYSSINIA 


Sheba to Jerusalem 

The caravan of the lush, black Queen 
of Sheba crawled down 3.000 years ago 
from the mountains of what is now 
Abyssinia and made for Jerusalem’s pla- 
teau. The wilful Queen Lad a fancy to 
prove the great King Solomon “with hard 
questions.” Legend tells how Solomon 
fed skeptical Sheba heavily salted dishes. 
When she grew thirsty in the night, she 
was obliged to pass through Solomon’s 
chamber to reach the fountain. Said she 
afterward, “The half was not told me: 
thy wisdom and prosperity exceedeth the 


fame which I heard” (I Kings to: 7), 
From that thirst, according to Abyssin- 
ian legend, sprang the line of the present 
Emperor Haile Selassie (‘‘Power of Trin- 
ity”) of Abyssinia. From it too sprang 
his wife and second cousin once removed, 
the present Empress Waizeru Menen. Last 
week she followed her ancestress Sheba 
to Jerusalem. 
Emperor Haile Selassie, who looks like } 
an Old-Testament-bearded Spanish Jev, 
is a great fixer. He is said to have 
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EMPRESS WAIZERU MENEN 


There was no modern Solomon to receive 
her. 


poisoned his way to the throne (Tie, } 
Oct. 8, 1928). As he tyrannically and ably | 
rules his hot-blood-swilling Abyssinians| 
(meaning “mixed peoples’’) he is careful 
to keep always on his gaudiest full-dress 
behavior toward the Occident. By way} 
of reminding Europe of his highly Biblical 
pedigree he sent Empress Waizeru Menen 
to the Holy Land last week to visit its 
chief Christian shrines. 

Her Majesty is chocolate brown and 
waddles like an ambulating lump of cocoa 
butter, but fatness is a mark of aristo- 
cratic birth in Abyssinia. Mother of si 
and a voracious reader of Westen 
classics, she heaved herself from a spe 
cial train onto Jerusalem’s railroad station 
platform while a British band blared “The 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah is Victor!"= 
Abyssinia’s national anthem. No pagal 
but a Coptic Christian, Her Majesty had 
come not only to visit Christian shrines 
but also to dedicate an Abyssinian Coptit 
Christian Church. Jerusalem’s handful] 
of Abyssinians excitedly waved date 
palms. A crowd of Coptic priests, Abys 
sinian officials and Palestine’s Acting High 
Commissioner Mark Aitchison Young, al 
tried to make the fat brown beauty feé 
as happy as the Queen of Sheba. Only: 
2oth Century Solomon was lacking. Jert: 
salem’s present ruler. stiff Sir Arthur! 
Grenfell Wauchope, British High Com 
missioner of Palestine, was at home ii 
England. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





JAPAN 


Takahashi on Roosevelt 

Japanese affectionately call 78-year-old 
Finance Minister Korekiyo Takahashi 
“Daruma” after the pot-bellied Buddhist 
sage, symbol of good luck. Just now he is 
carrying on with the most colossal and ap- 
pallingly unbalanced budget in Japanese 
history. Since Japan quit the gold 
standard (Time, Dec. 21, 1931) her yen 
has fallen to 36% of its par gold value 
but there has been no monetary inflation, 
no starting of the Japanese Treasury’s 
printing presses. Last week Mr. Taka- 
hashi, who in his youth indentured himself 
to an Oakland, Calif. farmer to work for 
three years for a total wage of $50, voiced 
his sympathy for President Roosevelt, bis 
hope that the U. S. may also be able to 
avoid printing press inflation, no matter 
how low the dollar sinks on international 
exchange. 

“IT am most sympathetic with Mr. 
Roosevelt,” said Mr. Takahashi. “He is 
facing the more difficult situation. 
Japan’s administration is centralized, 
while authority in the United States is 
diffused between the Federal Government, 
the States and other agencies. Moreover 
the United States dollar is an international 


gurrency, while the Japanese yen is less 
4mportant internationally and less subject 
to speculation. 
8 Latest statistics show that yen in cir- 


” 


culation have slightly decreased since the 
Empire went off gold nearly two years 
ago. There has been of course an orgy 
of Japanese credit inflation, sponsored by 
“Daruma” Takahashi as the only means 

















Keystone 


“DARUMA” TAKAHASHI & DAUGHTER 
To him the shorter work-week is nonsense. 


of paying Japan’s war bills. Last week he 
sharply criticized only one point of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recovery policy, the 
shortening of working hours under the 
NRA. To 78-year-old and frankly old- 
lashioned Korekiyo Takahashi this is 
nonsense. “What any nation needs now,” 
€ snapped, ‘“‘is more work, not less work!” 


CUBA 
“Not Our Guns!” 

“Shoot some Communists” is the tried 
and trusty maxim of Latin American pol- 
iticos seeking diplomatic recognition by 
the Great Powers. In Havana last week 
the student-supported Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Ramon Grau and the spunky Cuban 
Army now commanded by ex-Sergeant 
(“Emperor”) Fulgencio Batista seized a 
fine chance to impress the world with their 
hostility to Reds. 

Local Communists had announced that 
they would build a brick obelisk in Fra- 
ternity Park and place therein the ashes 
of one Julio Mella, a Red assassinated in 
1929 allegedly by agents of Cuba’s de- 
tested President Gerardo (“Butcher’’) 
Machado. If trouble should break out at 
the funeral it would give the Army a 
chance to shoot Reds. President Grau 
officially refused the Communists permis- 
sion to build the obelisk, but the Army let 
Red bricklayers rush it to’ completion 
overnight. 

Next day soldiers policed the streets as 
the Communists started their funeral pro- 
cession, carrying Martyr Mella’s ashes in 
two tin-boxes.. Suddenly snipers, whom 
the Government later branded as Commu- 
nists, began a random reckless fire from 
the rooftops which at first crackled over 
the heads of the Communists and soldiers. 
Instantly soldiers began to fire, some 
kneeling and shooting directly into the 
Communist ranks. Only a sudden burst 
of tropical rain cut short what might have 
been a massacre, but two hours later firing 
began again. 

Universal Newsreel’s Cameraman Joseph 
Gibson endeavored to cover both the roof- 
top snipers and the soldiers blazing away 
below. Pitching his cinecamera on a hotel 
roof he started to grind. Soon Cameraman 
Gibson was out. of action with four bullets 
through his legs. Friends bandaged him 
but soldiers burst in and tore the bandages 
off. “Those shots never came from our 
guns!” they announced after inspecting 
the wounds. “It was the Communists!” 

Meanwhile President Grau’s student 
supporters, backed by soldiers, raided 
Communist headquarters, smashed every- 
thing they could lay hands on, flung chairs 
into the street and kept shouting, “We are 
going to stamp Communism out of Cuba!” 
That night correspondents checked a total 
of six dead, two dying, 20 wounded. The 
Army’s excitable ““Emperor” Batista was 
frantic because his cousin Benito had been 
wounded. 

Next move of President Grau’s Govern- 
ment was to deal with the Cuban officers 
still besieged in the U. S.-owned National 
Hotel which they turned into an im- 
promptu fortress after the sergeant’s coup 
of “Emperor” Batista (Time, Sept. 11). 
Tipped off to expect trouble, the National’s 
U.S. Manager, W. P. Taylor, and his three 
assistants went out to a late dinner about 
ro p. m. and did not return. Shooting 
started next dawn. Before sundown the 
entire vicinity was to be a bloody bedlam. 

Soldiers claimed that the first shot was 
fired by an officer out of his bathroom 


window. Promptly the soldiers blazed 
away with machine guns, then rushed two 
three-inch field guns into place and began 
pounding great holes in the sides of the 
National, property of Manhattan’s Plaza 
Operating Co. 

Not caught napping, the officers who 
had brought a small arsenal of pistols, 
rifles, machine guns and thousands of 
rounds of ammunition into the National, 
poured back a withering, effective fire. 
Soldiers who tried to rush the hotel were 
dropped in their tracks by sharp-shooting 
officers, died writhing, groaning and gush- 
ing blood upon the grass. Fascinated by 
this sight was a U. S. meat-packing execu- 
tive, Robert G. Lotspiech, Swift & Co.’s 
assistant sales manager in Havana. As he 
watched from the eleventh floor terrace 
of the nearby Lopez Serrano Apartments, 
a stray bullet drilled him through the 
heart. 

Would the U. S. land Marines to pro- 
tect U. S. lives? The U. S. Embassy 
soothed: “There is no indication that any 
Americans have been killed intentionally.” 
Meanwhile the Battle of the National grew 
nautical. The hotel faces the sea. Presi- 
dent Grau sent Cuba’s perky little training 
ship Patria to shell the officers with her 
light deck guns. Stubbornly they held out. 
After five hours of battle, with officer 
casualties unknown but with 20 soldiers 
dead and 100 gravely wounded, a group of 
officers’ wives rushed to Ambassador 
Welles, begged him to stop the bloodshed. 
“Ladies,” cried Mr. Welles, “only the 
President of the United States can inter- 
vene!” 

Five minutes later a misdirected artil- 
lery shell piumped into the Ford plant 
hard by the hotel. Stray bullets peppered 
buildings in which some go U. S. citizens 
live and work. From Washington, U. S. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull queried 
Ambassador Welles by telephone, then an- 
nounced that U. S. Citizen Lotspiech was 
standing in a “needlessly exposed place” 
when killed, urged all U. S. citizens in 
Cuba not to expose themselves needlessly. 

Three hours later, with smoke belching 
from the roof of the National Hotel and 
great breaches gaping in its walls, the offi- 
cers ran up a flag of truce. As they 
marched out, laid down their arms and 
prepared to surrender, the soldiers sud- 
denly opened fire, shot ten defenseless 
officers dead in their tracks. Thirty more 
dead officers were found in the hotel. 
While the living were roughly carted off 
to jail, their civilian sympathizers on 
housetops fired into the ranks of the 
soldier-captors, killed 20. Soon after the 
officers were imprisoned, the crack of rifle 
squads sounded grimly from behind the 
walls. Until late evening guerrilla warfare 
continued between automobile loads of 
soldiers and civilians. Estimated day’s toll: 
120 dead, 250 wounded. 

“Emperor” Batista, who had gotten 
much personal credit for his soldiers’ anti- 
Red foray, was again man of the hour. 
Correspondents reported strong talk of an 
Army coup against President Grau. While 
visiting the wounded next day in his auto- 
mobile the President was shot at by snip- 
ers whose bullets struck his convoy-car. 
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Pageant 

Not since the 1925 Pulitzer Races at 
Mitchel Field, L. I. had the East wit- 
nessed an air meet of national importance, 
until this week (Oct. 7 & 8) when the 
National Charity Air Pageant was to be 
held at Roosevelt Field, L. I. Sponsored 
by an enormous committee of socialites, 
the Pageant is for the benefit of Man- 
hattan’s Judson Health Center, Emer- 
gency Exchange Association, and for 
Junior League charities outside New York 
State. 

The Pageant is essentially an amateur 
flyers’ affair, with enough open events to 
attract a few big-name professionals. 
Preludes to the meet were a night trans- 
continental race from Los Angeles and an 
ingenious “treasure hunt.’’ Some 7o sports- 
men pilots entered the treasure hunt, 
sponsored by Pilot Bernarr Macfadden to 
advertise his Liberty magazine. The 
hunters were to start at St. Louis, hunt 
across country to Long Island for succes- 
sive letters of LIBERTY spread in white 
cloth on the ground. 

Prime features of the Roosevelt Field 
program : 

@ Maneuvering contest to pick the 
champion amateur aviator & aviatrix of 
the U. S. Prizes: $5.000 each. 

@ Four-plane relay race, Montreal Light 
Aeroplane Club v. U. S. flying clubs. 

@ Attempt by Jimmy Wedell to better 
his world record of 305 m.p.h. 

@ Amphibian speed trials by Major 
Alexander P. (“Sasha’’) de Seversky. 

@ Sailplanes stunting in formation, led 
by crack Pilot Jack O'Meara 

q@ Stunting by Germany's famed Ace 
Ernst Udet, who can pick a handkerchief 
from the ground with a hook on his wing- 
tip. 


Lashed Stick 


When an airplane is left standing at an 
airport, it is the practice on some airlines 
to tie the control wheel, lest a sudden gust 
flip the control surfaces about, “damage 
them or even upset the plane. Last week 
the control-lashing practice was blamed 
for a crack-up. A big biplane of Eastern 
Air Transport, loaded with 15 passengers, 
had taken off from Newark Airport, 
climbed some 50 ft. and flopped down 
again. Alleged reason: a mechanic failed 
to unlash the control stick before the 
plane took off. 


——— 


Fire Beaten? 

Thus far no fireproof airplane has been 
built, no mail pouch which will prevent 
letters from being charred. Last week at 
Heston Airport near London, officials of 
the British Air Ministry saw what may 
lead to both objectives. 

A Belgian Army major named R. van 
Rolleghem produced a miniature airplane 
fuselage composed of a secret material 
which looked like mica-coated asbestos. 
In the cockpit. in place of pilot & observer, 
he lodged two white mice. Then he ig- 
nited the fuel in the machine’s nose. 
The terrified mice were not even singed. 

Next Major van Rolleghem lighted a 
fierce fire beneath a full fuel tank made 


TIME 


of his secret substance. Tank & contents 
remained intact. He put a box, contain- 
ing a letter, into a fuel fire. The letter 
remained uncharred. Then came Major 
van Rolleghem’s finale. He stepped into 
a box-like affair supposed to be a cockpit. 
Gasoline was sloshed against the front 
wall and ignited. The whirling propeller 
of a nearby airplane fanned the flames to 
terrific heat, but they failed to scorch the 
major. 


Highest 

The Red Army balloon Stratostat, 
U. S. R. R. shot up from Moscow’s air- 
drome one windless morning last week 
with a neatness that contrasted happily 
with eight previously bungled attempts. 
Up, up it sailed until it became a tiny 
silver bubble, then a pinpoint hanging in 
the sky. After about two hours the 
ground station received a radio flash from 
the stratostat: it had passed Piccard’s 
world record of to mi., was still climbing! 
Another three hours, and the U. S. S. R. 
had pulled itself up to 11.8 mi., was 
ready to come down. The descent went 
as smoothly as the ascent, the U. S. S. R. 
landing lightly in a meadow about 60 mi. 
from Moscow. Fully half the 80,000 
population of Kolomna, carefully primed 











Acme 
SovIeET STRATONAUTS 


They credited the Revolution. 


by Dictator Stalin’s propagandists to 
witness a great scientific conquest by 
their nation, poured across the Moscow 
River to greet the aeronauts. Pilot George 
Prokofiev mounted the gondola, harangued 
the crowd with a lecture in which he 
credited the flight’s success entirely to the 
Proletarian Revolution and the Communist 
Party. His companions, Ernest Birnbaum 
and Constantin Godunov, declared the 
balloon’s scientific apparatus had worked 
perfectly. They found the sky at 11 mi. 
altitude a deep. soft violet; they had been 
unable to detect the earth’s curvature. 

@ A civilian pilot named Gustave Le 
Moine last week took an airplane up from 
Villacoublay Airfield, military airdrome 
near Paris. Two hours later he came 
down with a new world record for airplane 
altitude: 45.264 ft. (Old record: Capt. 
Cyril F. Uwins’ 43.976 ft.). 
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Football 

There are only two new rules to tax the 
understanding of football spectators this 
year: 
@When a ball goes out of bounds, or 
when it is downed within 10 yd. of a side- 
line, it shall be brought 10 yd. in from the 
sideline for the next play. Object: to 
eliminate the waste of out-of-bounds plays 
formerly made to get the ball brought 
into free playing position. 
«The offense of clipping (falling upon the 
calves of a player not carrying the ball) 
now includes running or diving into the 
back of such a player. Penalty: 15 yd. 


Some football games of last week: 

Robert E. Lee Jr. of Mercer, whose 
illustrious great-grandfather was superin- 
tendent at West Point, wriggled 45 yd. 
through a green, lightweight Army team 
to make possible a Mercer touchdown. 
In its first game under new Coach Gar 
Davidson, Army scored only three times, 
won 19-to-6. 


A field goal against University of Cali- 
fornia-at-Los Angeles won 3-to-o for 
Stanford, whose Coach “Tiny” Thornhill 
succeeds Glenn (“Pop”) Warner. Warner 
went to Temple to begin his 39th year of 
coaching. 


In its first game under 
an. aggressive Temple 
South Carolina, 26-to-6. 


“Pop” Warner, 
squad swamped 


Having acquired Coach ‘Sleepy Jim” 
Crowley and his Notre Dame style from 
Michigan State, three teams of Fordham 
regulars and reserves galloped through 
Albright College—s5 2-to-o. 


Navy avenged a 1932 humiliation by 
outrushing William & Mary, 12-to-o. 


On the Chicago Fair’s Iowa Day, with 
Governor Clyde Herring watching, Iowa's 


Quarterback Joe Laws raced 32 yd. to 
Northwestern’s goal in the last period for 
Iowa’s first Big Ten victory since 1929. 


Outplayed until the last three minutes, 
Pitt scored a quick field goal and touch- 
down over Washington & Jefferson to win 
g-to-o. 


Two Old Men 

When Jack Sharkey, jowled, beefy and 
31, climbed into the ring of Philadelphia's 
Baker Bowl one night last week he became 
$25,000 richer. When Tommy Loughran, 
likewise 31, slack-bellied and scarred from 
16 years of prizefighting, entered the op- 
posite corner he knew he would collect 
not one cent for what was about to happen. 
Loughran’s “end” was a percentage oi the 
gate receipts in excess of Sharkeys 
guarantee; and less than 8.000 persons felt 
like paying to see a fight which could 
decide but one thing: which of two out- 
worn heavyweights was due for immediate 
oblivion. Loughran, a quiet, well-liked 
fellow, had never been a powerful threat 
in the ring since he stepped up from the 
light-heavyweight class. Sharkey knocked 


—— 
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Greentree’s in races for the ball and “Big 
Bo” Boeseke, mounted splendidly on Red 
Ace, Dos de Oro and Cacique, was clearly 
outplaying Smith. In the seventh chukker, 
Boeseke barely saved himself from a bad 
fall when his pony wheeled too sharply; 
a few moments later he had his hand 
bruised by a mallet. By this time 
Aurora, having gained four goals in the 
fifth chukker, two each in the sixth and 
seventh, had built up a_ six-goal lead. 
Smith, consistently ridden off by Knox, 
the smallest man on the field, broke loose 
finally in the last chukker but Greentree’s 
rally came too late. When the game was 
over, 14 to 11, Mrs. Seymour Knox pre- 
sented the championship trophies to her 
husband and his teammates; to Strumma, 


him out four years ago. And now talka- 
tive, wealthy Sharkey, only three months 
ago the champion, had left his last claim 
to importance on the floor of a Chicago 
ring where King Levinsky knocked him 
last month (TIME, Sept. 25). 

For nine rounds Loughran stepped away 
from Sharkey, repeatedly flicking his op- 
ponent’s face with light jabs which did 
no damage. In the tenth Sharkey wearily 
foundered into a stiff right which caught 
ct: to | him squarely on the chin. He dropped 
s plays § flat on his face—the first knockdown 
yrought § Loughran had scored in years. He was 

on his feet before the referee could start 
on the § to count, attacked lLoughran’s body 
e ball) | savagely for the remaining five rounds, 
ito the § but that one punch cost Sharkey the 


Open Polo 

The Greentree polo team is named for 
the Long Island estate of John Hay 
(“Jock”) Whitney, who has been trying 
for five years to win the National Open 
Championship. To help him at Meadow 
Brook last week, he had Cecil Calvert 
Smith, the hard-riding Texas cowboy who 
was called the greatest player of the year 
after the West beat the East at Chicago 
last August (Time, Aug. 21, 28); and two 
of the Balding brothers, Gerald and Ivor, 
who come from England to the U. S. for 
every polo season. 

The Auroras are led by wiry little 
Banker Seymour Horace (“Shorty’’) 
Knox of Bufialo’s East Aurora Polo Club. 
There were no other Buffalonians on his 


tax the 
rs this 


nds, or 
a side- 
om the 


yd. fight. Two judges disagreed; the referee the chestnut pony that had carried Knox 
: ast the deciding vote for Loughran be- ‘@™ last week. His back | was large, through three chukkers went the Prince 
k cause of the knockdown. — ae ee Me Par pane Friarstown Cup, annually awarded to the 
kK: pte setween Knox at No. 1 and Boeseke were pest breeding mare used i . = 
whose . two Long Islanders, Jimmy Mills and El- a ees eee ee oe Sok SOG 
uperin- | Tennis Turnquote bridge (“Ebby”) Gerry TI. 

45 yd For lanky Henry Ellsworth Vines Jr., They were the finalists in last week’s Who Won 

y team § hast year’s No. 1 U. S. tennist, this year National Open Polo Championship. In @ William Robertson Coe’s racehorse 
hdown. § jas been anything but happy. Beaten at polo, “Open” has a special meaning. Osculator: the $10,000 Havre de Grace 


ch Gar 
times, 


Wimbledon, beaten in Davis Cup play, 
beaten out of his U. S. championship at 
forest Hills, beaten in the Pacific South- 
west tournament at Los Angeles last fort- 


There are no professionals in the game. 
Teams for the Open are organized by 
leaders whose position is a little bit like 
that of a small boy who has been given 





handicap at 20-to-1, by a length, from 
Cornelius Vanderbilt (“Sonny”) Whitney’s 
famed Equipoise; before a record crowd 
of 25,000 come to see Equipoise run his 


f Cali- night, he talked so carelessly about turn- — - Z e = ich ® 
‘O 10f & ing professional that the U. S. Lawn Ten- 
yornhill 


Warner 
year of 


Varner, 
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nis Association felt called upon to investi- 
sate. He was cleared, but last week he 
ad fresh troubles when the Associated 
Press held him up to view as a turnquote. 
Fortnight ago the AP carried a story 
by Sports Editor George Carens of the 
Boston Transcript. It quoted Vines on 
the Davis Cup team and its non-playing 





_ , Beaders, Bernon S. Prentice and famed 
y Jim Coach Mercer Beasley, as follows: 
e irom § « | | We were treated like babies. One 
yrdham Ff nicht we went to the Follies and the first 
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act ended at 10:30. We were bundled out 
of the theatre to our hotel on a sizzling 
night. We tried to sleep but couldn't do 
i... . The air of super-seriousness that 
marked all our actions was depressing. 
... I have come to the conclusion that 
the best plan for the United States to fol- 
low next year is to select a man with a 
youthful viewpoint, a man possessing inter- 
mtional background, to direct the team. 
... A man like Frank Hunter or Vinny 
Richards, for I see no logical objection to 
aprofessional . . . ; or Dick Williams, if 
the U. S. L. T. A. insists on an ama- 
ee. ee 

Few days after the interview appeared, 
the Press received copies of a telegram 
from Vines to Prentice. Excerpts: “Ter- 
ibly upset over such a falsehood... . 
How such statements start is beyond me. 
... I have only the highest regard for 











Wide World 


CHAMPIONS BOESEKE, GERRY, MILLS, KNox & Mrs. KNox 


The crowd saw what the scoreboard could not show. 


a new football. Equipped with money 
and mounts to outfit their teams, they se- 
lect crack players for their sides. Thus last 


farewell race before being retired to stud. 
Equipoise’s total winnings, $322,970, make 
him fourth biggest moneymaker in turf 


ighran, — Yourself and your judgment. Please be- week, Greentree had reached the final by _ history. 

d from & lieve me.” beating C. V. (“Sonny”) Whitney’s West- @ George C. Reis of Lake George, N. Y. 
the op- Resenting the charge of falsehood, the burys and Winston Guest’s Templetons, in his 11-year-old hydroplane El Lagarto: 
collect § AP last week flung it back in Vines’s face who won the title last year. The Auroras, — the President’s Cup race, with 1,161 points 
lappen. with a statement that: 1) Vines had ampli- with a bye in the draw, had ridden over to 1,122 for Horace E. Dodge’s Delphine 
. of the & "ed his original remarks, to his teammates Stephen (“Laddie”) Sanford’s Hurricanes V7. First craft to win the President’s 
arkey’s fF “dto sports writers in Los Angeles. 2) He Evenly handicapped—25 goals for Cup twice, Z/ Lagarto made a clean sweep 
ons felt ent his telegram of denial immediately Greentree and 26 for Aurora—the finalists of this year’s important races of her class, 
. could & ‘lowing a conference with tennis officials. | were almost even on the scoreboard after including the National Sweepstakes at Red 
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The AP quoted Sports Editor Carens: “I 
tad a 40-minute talk with Vines and agreed 
tohold the story until after he was beaten 
at Los Angeles. As you know, I have 23 
years of sports writing experience and I 
donot misquote athletic celebrities.” 


the first four chukkers—6 goals for the 
Auroras to 5 for Whitney’s team. But the 
crowd in the blue Meadow Brook stands 
had noticed two surprising differences be- 
tween the teams. Seymour Knox’s ponies 
were stretching their necks ahead of 


Bank, N. J., the Gold Cup at Detroit. 
@Mrs. Thomas H. Somerville’s bay geld- 
ing Trouble Maker: the 35th running of 
the Meadow Brook Hunt Cup; from Mrs. 
Vadim Makaroff’s Gigolo, by a length; at 
Westbury, L. I. 
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THE THEATRE 


Broadway Boy 
(See front cover) 

The plight of the U. S. theatre as an in- 
dustry is as sorry as that of any other in- 
dustry. In October 1929, 30,000 people 
made their living from show business as 
actors in burlesque, vaudeville, stock com- 
panies, tent shows as well as in legitimate 
drama and musical presentations. How 
many of these still have work is not known, 
but paid-up memberships in the Actors’ 
Equity Association have declined 70%. In 
Manhattan, the Actors’ Fund, Rachel 
Crothers’ Stage Relief Fund and the 
benignantly tactful Actors’ Dinner Club— 
where nobody knows who pays for two din- 
ners and who pays for none—have spent 
some $300,000 a year to temper the blight 
of hard times on the profession. But the 
show business will go on. Although prob- 
ably not more than half of Broadway’s 
theatres will be lit (two-thirds of them 
were dark last year), the 1933-34 season 
will present shows, good shows. 

Guthrie McClintic is waiting until Tal- 
lulah Bankhead gets well to produce Owen 
Davis’ Jezebel, a play about old New Or- 
leans. George White will have a new 
Scandals, Lew Leslie a new Blackbirds. 
Walter Hampden is rehearsing Ruy Blas. 
Max Gordon is making ready Gowns by 
Roberta, with music & libretto by Jerome 
Kern and Otto Harbach. The Brothers 


Shubert, scrambling out of bankruptcy, 
have already presented Joe Cook to gasp- 


ing audiences, will put on a Follies with 
Fanny Brice. In collaboration with Jed 
Harris the Shuberts will produce The 
Green Bay Tree, a play about sexual ab- 
normality calculated to shock as thor- 
oughly as did The Captive. A sequel to 
Of Thee I Sing, by the same authors and 
with the same cast, will appear soon, to be 
called Let ’Em Eat Cake. Frederick Lons- 
dale’s new play, Foreigners, will be given a 
production by Arch Selwyn. Maria Jeritza, 
a rich musical comedy personality, will be 
seen in the operetta Jerry. Dwight Wiman 
and Lawrence Langner are reviving 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus with Peggy 
Wood and Helen Ford singing the leads. 
George S. Kaufman, that perennial col- 
laborator, and Alexander Woollcott have 
written a mystery play for Sam Harris. 
Philip Barry’s new play, about the home 
life of some Boston Irish Catholics, is in 
preparation. All these and many more 
were sprinting toward the boards last week 
as the new dramatic season got really 
started. Six plays, half as many as had 
appeared in the preceding two months, 
opened in Manhattan (see p. 27). One 
was a superb musical show. One was a 
very funny comedy. And the Theatre 
Guild began its 16th season with a produc- 
tion which, if not the most important, was 
one of the most remarkable in U. S. the- 
atrical history. 

Ah Wilderness! is the name of the 
Guild’s play. Its author is Eugene Glad- 
stone O'Neill. Not only is it the first 
comedy sombre Playwright O'Neill has 
ever written, it is the first play that George 
Michael Cohan ever acted in (barring 
benefit performances) which he did not 
write himself. 


There were rich comic moments in 
O’Neill’s Marco Millions, the title réle of 
which the Guild tried to get Mr. Cohan to 
take five years ago. In the first act of The 
Great God Brown, Playwright O'Neill 
searched an adolescent character’s mind. 








Acme 
EUGENE O’NEILL 
... turned Tarkingtonian. 


But few playgoers would have guessed 
from these clues that Eugene O'Neill 
would ever set out to tell the Tarking- 
tonian tale of the Millers of Connecticut. 

The year is 1906. Nat Miller (Mr. Co- 
han) runs a smalltown newspaper. He 
does not enjoy the patronage of many ad- 
vertisers, but he has a houseful of children 
and kin. His son Arthur is home from 
Yale, smoking a bull-dog pipe and very 
self-important. His daughter Mildred bub- 
bles over with the slang of the period, 
which deeply pains her mother. What wor- 
ries Mrs. Miller (Marjorie Marquis) even 
more than her brother’s intemperance and 
her sister-in-law’s painful spinsterhood is 
the behavior of her 17-year-old son Rich- 
ard. Richard has just discovered Swin- 
burne, Ibsen (‘the greatest playwright 
since Shakespeare”) and Shaw (“the great- 
est living playwright”). He scoffs at his 
family’s observance of the 4th of July and 
to Mrs. Miller’s horror he shows a fond- 
ness for Oscar Wilde. “A man that was 
run out of England for Heaven knows 
what wickedness!” gasps Mrs. Miller. 

“It was bigamy,” interpolates the fam- 
ily’s Yale man. 

Dreamily, Richard (Elisha Cook Jr.) 
confesses that the Rubaiyat is the best 
book of all. “And thou beside me in the 
wilderness, ah, wilderness . . .” he sighs. 

In his own private wilderness, Richard’s 
companion is little Muriel. The 4th of July 
is definitely marred for him and the rest 
of the family when Muriel’s dyspeptic fa- 
ther marches in to tell Nat Miller that 
Richard must never see his dauzhter again, 
that Richard has been trying to corrupt 
the girl by writing her letters which include 
some of the spicier passages from the Vic- 
torian poets. “I just did it,” Richard ex- 
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plains to his father later, “to keep her from 
being afraid of life.” 

Actor Cohan rubs his chin thoughtfully; 
pity gleams in his hooded eyes. “I’m 
afraid she’s still afraid,” says he, producing 
a letter from Muriel telling Richard she 
never wants to see him again. A fit of 
adolescent hysterics sends Richard off to 
the Pleasant Beach House, a resort in 
whick he finds a fascinating creature in 
high white kid shoes who terrifies him, 
fails to seduce him but manages to get him 
drunk. Richard reels home at. the 
iniquitous hour of 11 p. m., collapses, is 
put to bed. Next night his father steels 
himself to give Richard a good talking to 
about the Facts of Life. 

In this scene Actor Cohan rises to a pin- 
nacle of high comedy. He hesitates, pounds 
the table to emphasize his feeble observa- 
tions, chews the air in the traditional Co- 
han manner, wobbles his head, points his 
finger wisely in the air, repeats himself 
endlessly. “The point is,” he concludes, 
“there are such—er—women. . . . I mean, 
well, Whited Sepulchres. ... That is.... 
Hell, you probably know more about it 
than I do.” Richard, having meantime 
made up with Muriel, retires to the porch 
to watch the moon set. Nat Miller sits 
down to read his paper with his wife. He 
asks where all the family are. Arthur is at 
his best girl’s house. Mildred is out stroll- 
ing with a beau. The brother and sister- 
in-law are walking on the beach. Nat Mil- 
ler smiles. “We seem to be completely sur- 
rounded by love,” he remarks. He and his 
wife kiss each other and go to bed. 

Those who like Ah Wilderness! will find 
it human, kindly, a surely-drawn picture 
of pre-War home life and a compassionate 
study of the tribulations of adolescence. 
Those who do not like it may say that the 
only reason the play is set in 1906 is to 
give some actors a chance to wear funny 
automobile costumes. They will complain 
that the play is far too long (it has an 8:15 
curtain), that nothing happens. Dissenters, 
however, will be in the minority. At the 
close of its Manhattan premiére, Ah Wil- 
derness! was cheered to the rafters. 

“Tt’s a study in human nature,” explains 
Mr. Cohan. “I guess you would call it a 
comedy, but it’s got a serious note in it. 
This fellow O’Neill doesn’t ring the bell, he 
lets you pull it. The play just shows you 
this fellow’s observation. You wouldn’t call 
this a part I’ve got at all. It’s a study. 
This fellow’s got a great reading public, too 
—I imagine he has, anyway, and so it’ 
got to be looked at from a literary stand- 
point, too.” 

George Michael Cohan need grudge no 
man his artistic output. In his autobiog- 
raphy he scores himself 31 original plays, 
14 collaborations, 500 songs (“conserva- 
tively”). “It’s been a great life,” he adds. 

Life started for him in Providence, R. I, 
55 years ago on, as he is always ready to 
remind you, July 4. He trouped with his 
family, The Four Cohans, in “Jerry Co- 
han’s Irish Hibernia” when he was nine 
His sister Josie was billed as ‘America’s 
Youngest and Most Graceful  Skirl 
Dancer.” “Master Georgie” was featured 
for his “violin tricks and tinkling tunes.” 
Aged 13, George traveled the country it 
Peck’s Bad Boy, grew inured to the beat- 
ings he had to take in every town from 
boys who were irked by the Peck boy's 
impudence on the stage. By the time the 
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Spanish-American War was declared, The 
Four Cohans were one of the country’s 
best vaudeville teams, and George had al- 
ready written what he still considers the 
best song of his career: “Venus, My Shin- 
ing Love.” 

A strike organized by the White Rats, 
vaudeville union, marred the New York 
premiere of The Governor’s Son, Cohan’s 
frst musical comedy, in 1901. But after 
that nothing stopped him. When critics 
belabored his offerings, when editorial writ- 
ers fumed at his famed flag-waving act, 
Cohan began publishing The Spotlight, a 
weekly throw-away. “Week after week I'd 
go after them,” he recalls. “Week after 
week they’d come back at me. They 
dipped me at least a million dollars worth 
of free newspaper advertising.” In 1904 he 
went into partnership with Sam Harris. 
They married the Nolan sisters of Boston, 
oldtime musicomedy favorites. They built 
houses next to each other at Great Neck, 
L. I. From then on the pinchbeck little 
kingdom which begins at Manhattan’s Co- 
lumbus Circle and ends at Herald Square 
was the private domain of George M. 
Cohan. He did things his own way. He 
has never felt at home in The Players Club 
on quiet Gramercy Square, but when the 
Friars made him a member he took a 
troupe of stars on tour, raised the money 
to build a new club house. The Friars 
gratefully elected him Abbot. He came to 
recognize himself as the world’s best tap 
dancer, best song-writer, best playwright. 
Privately he probably still feels the same 
way. The Song & Dance Man, produced 
in 1923, Was not a great play but it was a 
very good one. People still sing his “So 
Long, Mary” and “Give My Regards to 
Broadway.” A whole nation sang his 
“Over There.” 

George M. Cohan is no more arrogant 
thn George V of England. Neither of 
them sees any reason for humility. Cohan 
probably has more friends than any one in 
the show business. His dressing room is a 
silon. While Hirano slides deftly about 
waiting for a sign that his employer needs 
a cigaret, actors, journalists, policemen, 
priests, all sorts of people arrive and de- 
part. Mr. Cohan owns gold badges given 
him by both the New York and Chicago 
constabulary. A good Roman Catholic, he 
never denies a Catholic charity the right to 
produce his plays. Many an actor has 
popularity and self-assurance, but it is Co- 
han’s reckless generosity which imprints 
on him the final hall-mark of a Broadway 
boy. He is the apotheosis of what the 
district calls “regular.” When a thing is 
not regular, Mr. Cohan does not want to 
hve anything to do with it. In 1919, re- 
calling the White Rats, he did not think 
that the newly organized Actors’ Equity 
Was regular, When Equity won its strike, 
Cohan dissolved his partnership with his 
brother-in-law, vowing he was through 
with the theatre. He was through with it 
three weeks. 

In Manhattan the Cohan home faces the 
Metropolitan Museum on Fifth Avenue. 
There he writes his songs and plays. He 
lutns out a play a year regularly. The last 
was Pigeons & People, a mad comedy 
which is now on the road. He writes his 
Plays as rehearsals progress, pacing up & 
down the aisle dictating to a secretary and 
the actors. He moves about among the 
cast like a white-polled patriarch, strok- 
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ing a girl’s hair, giving an actor’s arm a 
friendly squeeze. They love it. His mo- 
tions are all deliberate, but even in his 
gravity there is a puckishness which 
matches the amused expression in his half- 
closed eyes. 

If he has any regrets, he is probably 
sorry that none of his four children has 
shown much promise on the stage. He 
likes to be called Cohan, not Cohan. When 
he talks the words fall out of one side of 
his mouth, stamped with the argot of the 
district in which he has lived the best 30 
years of his life. 

“O’Neill’s regular,” he says. “I’ve 
known a lot about him since he’s been com- 
ing along, but I never met him before. His 
father and my father were pretty good 
friends. They practically started the Cath- 
olic Actors’ Guild. He’s regular. He knows 
a lot of stories. He knows all the old cir- 
cus jokes. I picked him for a winner in 
that first play we had, Beyond the Horizon. 
I knew right away he had the goods. Jeez, 
he’s written a pile of them, hasn’t he? 

“Well, if this play doesn’t make a hit, 
I'll take the kid into vaudeville with me. 
But I come first. It’s got to be Cohan & 
O'Neill. That’s my game.” 


New Plays in Manhattan 

As Thousands Cheer (words & music 
by Moss Hart & Irving Berlin; Sam Har- 
ris, producer). Even more tasteful than 
The Band Wagon, every bit as funny as 
Of Thee I Sing, this revue began turning 
away a cue of ticket seekers at 11 o'clock 
on the morning after its first night. What 
people missed who did not get in: 

A prelude in which a man (Leslie 
Adams, the droll cuckold of Goodbye 
Again) bites a dog, a cataclysm which 














Vandamm Studio 
MarityN MILiter & Movse 
She rewards with burlesque. 


looses a series of news stories that never, 
never could have happened. Citizen & 
Mrs. Hoover leave the White House, but 
Mrs. Hoover (acidic Helen Broderick) 
does not depart without telling Dolly Gann 
what she thinks of her, nor does she forget 
to strip the place of spoons, portraits, elec- 
tric toasters and the radio aerial. John D. 
Rockefeller (Clifton Webb) totters after 
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his son with a knife when he learns the 
family owns Radio City. Mahatma Gan- 
chi (Mr. Webb in a sheet) plans a vaude- 
ville act with Aimee Semple McPherson, 
in which the two sing a duet and execute 
an off-to-Buffalo. Mary of England learns 
that the Prince of Wales has misbehaved 
on a goodwill trip. 

Under the headline HEAT WAVE 
STRIKES CITY, Ethel Waters, in a gay 
and gaudy martinique costume incinerates 
her audience with a thumping little tune 
with a haunting Caribbean lilt to it: 

She started a heat wave 

By making her seat wave. 

And in every way she makes the cus- 
tomers say, 

She certainly can—can-can. 

No less accomplished a talent than Ethel 
Waters is sprightly Marilyn Miller, who 
always seems illumined by a bright inward 
gayety. Not since Smiles (1930) has 
Miss Miller been seen on the stage. She 
rewards her many admirers for her absence 
with some brilliant ballroom dancing, a 
cunning burlesque of Lynn Fontanne, a 
sprightly tap dance in which, surrounded 
by funnypaper characters, she takes Skip- 
py to her bosom, departs hand in hand 
with Mickey Mouse. At one point Miss 
Broderick tunefully predicts: “Uncle Sam 
will be in Heaven when the dollar goes to 
Hell.” Even then As Thousands Cheer 
should still be making money. 


——— 


Sailor, Beware! (by Kenyon Nicholson 
& Charles Knox Robinson; Courtney Burr, 
producer). The thirteenth play of the 
new dramatic season has no jinx on it. It 
is as funny as it is bawdily outrageous, and 
so neatly executed that you will not recall 
many individual lines. The comic ele- 
ments in Sailor, Beware! are simple 
enough: “Dynamite” Jones (Bruce Mac- 
farlane) is the deadliest love pirate in the 
U.S. Navy. He has cardboard boxes full 
of garters, duly tagged, to prove it. In 
Panama, however, lives a young lady 
named Billie Jackson (Audrey Christie) 
whose hard heart has gained her the sobri- 
quet of “Stonewall.” Dynamite’s friend 
Barney organizes a big sweepstake, wager- 
ing his prized key-winding watch that 
Dynamite can overcome Stonewall’s maid- 
enly reticence within a week. Dynamite 
wins, in a But since the victory 
involves marriage, all bets are off. Amus- 
ing sequence: Dynamite, returning to his 
ship late on the fifth night of his cam- 
paign, laboriously pulling off blouse, pants 
and shoes just in time to hear reveille, 
and remarking stoically: “A short night.” 


sense. 


Men in White (by Sidney Kingsley; 
Group Theatre, producer), a medical im- 
provisation on the Grand Hotel theme, is 
laid in a Manhattan hospital called St. 
George’s and is concerned with the stern 
denials and spiritual rewards of those who 
live under the oath of Hippocrates. Ca- 
pably staged by Lee Strasberg, the play, 
Mr. Kingsley’s first-staged, has periods 
of magniloquence and structural fatuity. 
But graceful teamwork on the part of 
most of the Group’s eager company of 
actors makes Men in White credible, valid 
in many a sequence. 

If you have ever been around a hospital 
you will be surprised, in the first 
a roomful of internes rush off the 


scene, 


to see 
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stage as though the devil had them by 
the coat tails when it is announced that 
a patient with lacerated wrists has been 
brought into the emergency ward. You 
may smile when, in the second scene, a 
doctor diligently studies a patient’s chart 
and then asks the attendant nurse for the 
patient’s pulse rate. Still another sur- 
prise is in store. For just as the doctor 
is about to inject insulin to revive the pa- 
tient from post-operative shock, in bursts 
Interne Ferguson to snatch the hypo- 
dermic out of his superior’s hand, admin- 
ister his own entirely different treatment. 
Ferguson (Alexander Kirkland) has a bad 
day of it all around. His rich fiancée 
(Margaret Barker, a striking blonde with 
a thick Colony Club accent) gives him to 
understand that he must choose between 
dedicating his life to medicine and re- 
search, or living with her in the comfort 
of a Parkavian practice. At the critical 
moment, a little student nurse impulsively 
surrenders herself to Interne Ferguson. 
Three months later she dies of a septic 
abortion. The interne’s friend and 
mentor (J. Edward Bromberg), a famed 
surgeon, appears to announce: “Jehovah 
and Aesculapius—they both demand their 
human sacrifices.” The interne then makes 
up his mind what he is going to do with 
his life. Excellent scene, recommendable 
to those who will want to make a cinema 
out of Men in White: the operating 
theatre, with the attendants meticulously 
scrubbing and rinsing themselves. 

Kultur (by Adolf Philipp; J. J. Vincent, 
producer) hastens into the U. S. Theatre 
as the first play about Hitlerite Germany. 
In its humble way it sets out to show 
that a number of wrongs do not make a 
Reich. A university professor's family 
has fallen hard for the exciting propa- 
ganda of an unnamed European Chancel- 
lor. Anti-Semitism is the statesman’s 
chief principle. Even the professor's 
monocled son-in-law quickly drops his 
Jewish mistress, confiding: “Had I known 
of the success in store for our leader two 
years ago, my interest in women would 
have been conducted on a strictly Aryan 
basis.” To the family’s great distress it is 
soon discovered that the professor, an 
eminent surgeon, has Jewish blood in his 
veins. At this point the Chancellor is 
injured in a motor accident. Only the 
Jewish professor is skillful enough to save 
him—with a blood transfusion donated by 
a Polish Jew servant. Fitfully slumbering 
as he recovers, the Jew-blooded Chancellor 
is now heard to murmur strangely of 
Liberty, Tolerance, Humanity. 


—— 


Amourette (by Clare Kummer: Leo 
Peters & Leslie J. Spiller, producers). 
Playwright Kummer is famed for such 
oldtime farce successes as Good Gracious, 
Annabelle! Be Calm, Camilla and Rollo’s 
Wild Oat. She is adept at the sort of 
play in which one set of characters as- 
sumes that another set has committed some 
grave sexual indiscretion, is profoundly 
shocked when the supposedly iniquitous 
(but actually innocent) set do not take 
them seriously. All this leads to con- 
siderable confusion on the stage, heavy 
boredom in the audience. Amourette fol- 
lows the Kummer pattern, depends for 
novelty on the fact that the scene is laid 
in Massachusetts 100 years ago. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


During au audience in Vatican City, 
Pope Pius XI told 450 jobless English- 
men: “If the Divine Providence caused 
you to be deprived of work, He did it for 
your own good. Being without work, you 
therefore will be all the more appreciative 
of work when it returns.” 


& 


Said Producer Daniel Frohman, 83: 
“One reason I admire my stomach so 
much is because it never has failed to talk 
back if I abused it.” 


When news photographers snapped him 
at the first practice session of candidates 
for Harvard’s freshman crew, Franklin 
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FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT JR 
No Great Oarsman he. 


Delano Roosevelt Jr. jumped out of the 
shell, exclaimed: “Ill punch you in the 
nose. And I really mean it.” In the boat- 
house he met a committee of two photog- 
raphers, told them: “I quit football be- 
cause I didn’t want to be hounded by 
photographers and I thought you’d leave 
me alone here. My father is in politics, 
but I'm not. He has nothing to do with 
this. I don’t want my picture taken be- 
cause by next week I may be cut from the 
crew squad and then what would my 
friends say after seeing me advertised 
everywhere as a great oarsman?” 


“Merely because we wanted to see such 
an interesting country,” the Lindberghs 
flew from Sweden to Russia, were enthusi- 
astically welcomed by Soviet officials and 
newspapers in Moscow. At a Russian 
ballet, when a man in the audience cried 
“Hurrah for Lindbergh!” 


eral minutes.* 


*In 1927, 
tioned Lindbergh’s transatlantic flight. Regarded 
as “bourgeois sensationalism,” it was reported 
three days late, given three lines of type. 


in Russian, the 
entire audience rose and cheered for sev- 


only one Russian newspaper men- 


In San Francisco, while Dr. William 
Mills was performing a caesarean opera- 
tion on Mrs, John Vergez, wife of the 
New York Giants’ third baseman, her 
pulse stopped. Dr. Mills immediately 
lanced his left arm, performed a _ blood 
transfusion, finished the operation. The 
child died, Mrs. Vergez was recovering, 


Because he rarely uses his full name, 
Storeman Abraham Lincoln  Filene, 
treasurer, board chairman of Boston's Wil. 
liam Filene’s Sons Co., brother of Edward 
Albert Filene, petitioned a Boston court 
to let him drop the Abraham. 
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Philip Fox La Follette, onetime (1931- 
33) Progressive Republican Governor of 
Wisconsin, said that two masked men 
waited in ambush for him at a Lake 
Geneva, Wis. cottage, went away before 
he returned late from a political meeting. 
Said Progressive La Follette to news. 
hawks: “I want you fellows to know that 
the mere fact that there are a couple of 
fellows hanging around with guns is not 
going to prevent me from continuing to 
expound my economic and political the- 
ories.” 

silica’ 

Appointed Kansas State Treasurer to 
succeed Tom Boyd, being held for trial 
in connection with the forgery of munic- 
ipal bonds by Ronald Tucker Finney, Em- 
poria bond dealer & speculator (Trae, 
Aug. 21), was William Marion Jardine, 
retiring minister to Egypt, onetime (1925- 
29) Secretary of Agriculture. 


Arrested on complaint of Henry Hud- 
dleston Rogers Jr., son of the Manhattan 
oil tycoon, was his chauffeur, John Spinks, 
charged with forcing Son Rogers & wile 
out of their automobile into the rain dur- 
ing a night drive on a lonely road near 
Wayne, Pa., firing a pistol at them as he 
drove off. Chauffeur Spinks denied the 
charges, asserted that Son Rogers had 
kicked him in the back of the head and in 
the face when he was examining the cars 
lights. He did not know which of them 
had fired the gun, which belonged to 
Rogers, while they were scuffling. 


Federal Court in Chicago issued a tem- 


porary injunction against withdrawals 
from the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
account of a Greek named Constantine 5. 
Eftax. One Gus Lowry of Sullivan, Ind 
charged that Eftax is really Samuel Insull 
fugitive utilities magnate; that he de- 
posited $1.000.c00 in securities and gold 
bullion before he fled to Greece, draws 
$150 to $400 weekly interest on it. Lowry 
declared that “Eftax” recently tried to 
get $50,000 in gold out of the U. S.. thal 
the account should be appropriated tot 
Insull stockholders. Harris Trust replied 
that the account amounts to only $100,000 
that there really was a Constantine $ 
Eftax, that he had no connection with 
Insull. The newspaper Greek Star said! 
knew a Constantine S. Eftax who had been 
a druggist in Chicago, returned last year 
to Greece. 
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If you are interested in the lower 
cost and the longer trouble-free 
life that you can get from a belt 
that is built for your job, you will 


profit from the experience of the 
France Stone Company (Toledo 
Stone & Glass Sand Company) of 


Sylvania, Ohio. 


This company has a steady job for 
an elevator belt carrying heavy, 
abrasive limestone, both wet and 
dry, up a Idng lift at a 65° in- 


clination. 


For this job, the G.T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man — after a careful 
on-the-ground calculation of ail 
factors such as load, speed, horse- 
power, pulley diameters, recom- 
mended a Goodyear Style RC Ore 
Elevator Belt. 

It started to work on November 1, 
1927, and served continuously un- 
til June 5, 1933. In its more than 


G.T.M.-SPECI FIED 


GOODYEAR STYLE RC 
ORE ELEVATOR BELT 


FOR THE 
FRANCE STONE COMPANY 
(TOLEDO STONE & GLASS SAND COMPANY ) 
SYLVANIA, OHIO 


181’ Long — 50” Wide —12 Ply 
264 F.P.M.—400 T.P.H.—50 H. P. 
BUCKETS: 48” x 12" x 16 —= Centers 1612” 
MATERIAL CARRIED—CRUSHED LIMESTONE 


G.T. M. 


five and a half years’ service, it 
carried 1,823,618 tons of stone at 
$0.0014 per ton. 


Naturally, its successor on the job 
today RC 
Elevator Belt. 

That's the kind of long-lived, cost- 
reducing service delivered by 
G.T. M.-specified Goodyear Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods. It comes 
out of first-hand knowledge of 
what rubber can do in industry and 
scientific specification and servicing 
by a man who knows the particu- 
lar duty required. 


is another Goodyear 


Might it not pay you well to talk 
over your plant requirements and 


operating conditions with the 
G.T.M.? A line to Goodyear, Akron, 


Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, or 
a call to your nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distrib- 


utor will bring him. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


BELTS 
* 
MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE 
_ 


PACKING 


IN RUBBER 





“A ten-ton load landed 
on top of my PLYMOUTH 


—and I lived 
to tell the tale!” 


RED C. NOBLE is a Plymouth 
salesman. But Fred Noble isn’t 
giving you sales talk when he tells 
you you are safer in a Plymouth! 
He’s alive today to talk to you— 
because Plymouth has a modern body 
of safe ty- -steel! 


The pictures tell the story. How a 
three and a half ton truck with a six 
and a half ton load crashed over on 
top of Noble’s ear. 


They don’t show the terrific impact 
of those ten tons trave ‘ling at 40 miles 
an hour! They don’t show how the 
force of the crash drove the wheels four 
and five inches into the solid earth! 

Fortunately they do show Fred 
Noble alive and unhurt — with only a 
slight scratch to show for his experi- 
A scratch so slight it didn’t even 
atte »ntion! 


ence, 


need a doctor’s 


We might go on to tell you how the 
Plymouth was found to be perfectly 
in line after the accident— how doors 
opened easily and closed perfectly. 

But these things are not the point. 
The point is that a life was saved. 
Saved because Plymouth is built of 
steel reinforced with steel. 

These Plymouth bodies take more 
punishment — stand up under harder 
impacts. Wood is not used in any of 
the parts that are called on to bear 
the strains and shocks of driving. 


Ww 


How 
the ACCIDENT 


Happened 


“I NEVER REALIZED quite how important 
safety-steel bodies were until one day...”’ 


“DRIVING DOWN GRADE, I sig 
turn. A truck was coming right b 





WE 00 OUR PART 


These bodies, mounted on rigid-X 
double-drop frames, will not twist or 
buckle under unusual pressure. 


: See 0 We hope you never have a ten-ton 
HE TURN—crash! The truck turned ‘‘FRIENDS MARVEL that I escaped seri- load drop onto your car. But if you do 


whole load came down on my car!”’ ous injury. I give all the credit to Plymouth. ”’ —we hope, for your sake—you are 


traveling in a modern car—with a 
body built to fit today’s conditions. 


Why not go to the nearest Plymouth 
dealer right now —and find out first 
hand about Plymouth—the safest low- 
priced automobile. 


Standard Models: 2-door sedan $465; 4-door 
sedan $510; rumble coupe $485; business coupe 
$445. De Luxe Models: 2-door sedan $525; 4- 
door sedan $575; conv. coupe $595; rumble 
coupe $545; business coupe $495. Floating 
Power engine mountings, safety-steel bodies, 
hydraulic 4-wheel brakes standard equipment. 
Prices F. O. B. factory, and subject to change. 


PLYMOUTH 
SIX 


445 


AND UP F.0.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 


thank heaven that Plymouth designers are satisfied only with safety-steel bodies!’’ 


‘Ses 
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AND YOU’LL FIND THAT 


, “4 mis 
datrag hitchons ts the fashion ‘ 


IT COSTS SURPRISINGLY LITTLE TO 


START WITH A BRIGHT NEW ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOOR! 


In this charming, peasant style kitchen the time-mellowed tile design floor is Armstrong's Handmade Embossed 


Linoleum, No. 5352. The wall is a pine effect in Armstrong's Linowall, No. 735. 


VY 71TH KITCHENS the country over 

being spruced up, why face an- 
other winter in a weary kitchen? Drop 
into your local linoleum dealer's. Dis- 
cover how little it actually costs to 
cover that tired old floor with a cheery 
spread of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Here’s an idea of the pleasant surprise 
that awaits you! If your kitchen meas- 
ures 9’ by 12’, you can have the very 
floor pictured here for $25 or less, plus 
the local charge for securely cement- 
ing it over linoleum lining felt. 

Any Armstrong Floor you choose will 
last for years—and require only a mini- 
mum of care. Dust it daily, wax it oc- 
casionally with Armstrong’s Linogloss, 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE POPULAR SMOOTH-SURFACE, 


and it will stay bright and smart. Spilled 
things won'tstainit. Spots wipe right up. 

Send today for the complete story of 
these modern floors . . . “Floor Beauty 
for New Homes and Old.” Send 10¢. 
(20¢ in Canada.) Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Floor Division, 948 
Lancaster Ave., Lancaster, Penna. (Mak- 
ers of cork products since 1860.) 


Natural color photograph. 


NEW ARMSTRONG WALL COVERING 


Look for Linowall at your lino- 
leum dealer's. It is a colorful 
wall that never grows old. 
Linowall is durable and wash- 
able—ideal for kitchens, bath- 
rooms and playrooms. 


Armst rongs Linoleum Hoors 


FOR EVERY ROOM 


IN THE HOUSE 


cont 


EASILY-WASHED ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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Master of Micro-Waves 


Singers, politicians, Bankers Otto Kahn 
and Winthrop Aldrich and other per- 
sonages at whom reporters usually rush 
when a ship enters New York Harbor, 
last week received skimpy attention at the 
arrival of the Conte di Savoia. The ship 
reporters rushed for Patrician Guglielmo 
Marconi, Nobel Laureate, Italian Senator 
and Marquis, inventor of commercial 
wireless, experimenter with ultra-short- 
wave radio communication. The reporters 
wanted to know all about Senator Mar- 
coni’s latest work in ‘bending’ short 
waves around the earth’s curvature (TIME, 
Aug. 22, Dec. 5, 1932). 

The Senator was amiably evasive until 
later in the day when his great good 


“1 














Chicago Tribune 
SENATOR MARCONI 


The world is getting too small for him. 


friend, chunky David Sarnoff, president of 
Radio Corp. of America, presented him to 
the Press in R. C. A.’s magnificent new 
headquarters in Rockefeller Center. 
First,” said Senator Marconi, “put me 
wise to what is taking place over here.” 
He enjoys U. S. slang, asked particularly 
whether the phrase “cold feet” had 
hanged meaning since 1927 when he was 
lst in the U. S. (honeymooning with his 
econd wife, who again accompanied him 
lst week). Then Senator Marconi told 


GLOBE GIRDLING 


Neither time nor distance affect the 
| spendability of American Express 
| Travelers Cheques. Travelers have 
girdled the globe, using only the orig- 
inal purchase of Cheques made in 
their own town before leaving home. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 


ri 





what he has learned about the curious 
behavior of minute ether waves. 

The Marconi micro-waves approach 
heat waves in shortness and light waves in 
behavior. They can be focused as a beam 
and sent in any direction. Theoreticaily 
they should be perceptible only just be- 
yond the visible horizon of the sending 
station. Senator Marconi has made them 
register over a distance of 180 mi., or nine 
times his sending station's visible horizon, 
and has been able to communicate with 
them clearly and powertully at five times 
the horizon. They register beyond moun- 
tains. Whether they bend over the moun- 
tain tops or go right through the 
mountains, he last week declared he did 
not know. Added he: “One definite fact 
about micro-waves is that these waves 
are not susceptible in- the slightest to 
static. I have tried them in thunder- 
storms where the lightning flashes were 
very close to the instruments, and there 
was no effect. This one thing may easily 
revolutionize the whole of wireless teleg- 
raphy and radio. 

“Curious as it may seem, day and night 
de not influence the tiny waves. We might 
think that night would affect them, but 
no. We are at sea there for anexplanation 
and must do further research to solve 
the mystery.” J 

Another mystery is why the’ waves fade 
at times. Yet, said he, “I once had fading 
on an experiment of 100 mi. with long 
waves, and none on a 6,000-mi. transmis- 
sion. You can't tell.” 

Asked a reporter: “Are big storms 

caused by too much high-power radio in 
the sky?” Answered Senator Marconi. 
laughing: ‘““No. There were bad storms in 
prehistoric days.” 
Another question: ‘Have you ever sent 
messages to other planets?” Prompt an- 
swer: “I’ve sent lots of messages that 
never got anywhere. If. dispatches ever 
reach other planets the achievement will 
depend on overcoming absorption in the 
earth's atmosphere, and last but not least 
on whether the planets are inhabited. They 
might be in the Stone Age and not be 
ready to receive our communieations. We 
know that wireless travels far into space 
because we have picked up radio echoes. 
I never heard any of my early messages 
come back; the first transatlantic letter 
‘S’ is gone forever. But I have been 
bothered with round-the-world echoes, 
especially on the nine-meter wave. We 
have picked up short words encircling the 
globe several times. It takes one-seventh 
of a second for a word to girdle the globe. 
I have intercepted the word ‘no’ after it 
sped around the world several times. The 
trick is difficult with longer words. At 
times like that the world as a laboratory 
is too small for us.” 

Off to Chicago went Senator Marconi, 
to visit the Fair, mingle with Italian 
societies, eat with the American Legion, 
broadcast over the Atlantic to his listening 
King Victor Emmanuel, receive an 
honorary Sc.D. from President Walter 
Dill Scott of Northwestern University, 
accept a 28-in. bronze statuet of an exult- 
ant young man from the grateful Radio 
Manufacturers Association. 
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Traveler’s Tale 

Once every month, for a week at 
a time, John Constant Traveler, star 
salesman for All-American Business 
Corporation, goes to Boston. His 
method of arrival varies between 
boat and train; his destination on ar 
rival is always the Parker House. 
Clear in his mind is the first visit he 
ever made, when he asked for a 
minimum-priced* room, was made 
to feel as welcome as royalty seek- 
ing a suite. Now known to dooriman 


Joun Constant TRAVELER 


For him: a warm welcome, good food, 
pleasant dreams. 


and manager alike, his welcome is not 
more friendly, only more personal. 
Parker House personnel make it a 
point to know regular guests, greet 
them by name. 

No fool, John Traveler has more 
tangible reasons than the doorman’s 
smile for his continued patronage of 
the Parker House. His _ business 
takes him to banks, stores, wholesale 
houses, industrial firms. From the 
Parker House he reaches them all in 
a few minutes. At night, his recrea 
tion is likewise just a brief walk up 
Tremont or Washington Street to the 
theatre district. Also, John Traveler 
has found that famed Parker House 
hospitality and food are no empty 
words. His room is attractive, cheer 
ful; his bed is soft, comfortable; his 
bathroom has combination tub and 
shower, large, fluffy absorbent towels. 
Circulating ice water flows from tap. 
He gets room service in a jiffy; valet 
and laundry are prompt and neat. 
His desk has plenty of paper, pens, 
ink. His mail is delivered immedi- 
ately; his phone messages are taken 
courteously, accurately. Although he 
is a devoted patron of the clubby 
masculine Grill, he likes the variety 
offered by the formal Main Dining 
Room and the popular new Coffee 
Shop, where waitresses now serve for 
the first time in Parker House his- 
tory. When questioned on Parker 
House food, John Traveler 
nothing, licks his chops, lets the grin 
on his face speak his approval. 


Says 





* $3 with private bath. 
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In days gone by, The 
Gotham was the meet- 
ing place of socialites. 
Today it still remains 
society’s choice. 

The ceiling in the 
Fifth Avenue Dining 
Room is a replica of 
that in the Doge’s Pal- 
ace in Venice. Its mam- 
moth crystal chandeliers 
are objects of rare 
beauty. 

Discover the warm 
cordiality of The Goth- 
am and enjoy the splen- 
dor that has made it 
world-famous. Rates 
from $4. 


RCA antenna outlets in rooms 


Max A. Haering, Res. Mgr. 


THE 
NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVE. Corner 55th ST. : 
Affiliated with The Drake & Blackstone Hotels in Chicago 


SOUTH AFRICA 


gold and diamonds... 
enterpris business 
opportunities | 


FOR 80 YEARS 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 


HAS BEEN THE GREAT 
ROUTE TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Go the preferred way . cross 
to England in your favorite 
Liner . . . sail any Friday from 
Southampton for Capetown in one 
of the great steamers or motor 
ships of the Union-Castle fleet. 
Low rates. 


Literature and full particulars from 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


General Passenger Representatives 
THOS. COOK & SON 
87 Fifth Ave., N. Y. or Local Steamship Ag 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Ann Vickers (RKO-Radio). Sinclair 
Lewis’ story of a woman social worker 
is satisfactory material for the cinema. 
As adapted by Jane Murfin it briefly 
shows Ann Vickers (Irene Dunne) at the 
start of her career, coolly fencing off the 











Huston & DUNNE 
A professional woman cycle looms. 


admiration of a clownish confrére and a 
suave young barrister (Conrad Nagel). 
It deals more comprehensively with her 
wartime love afiair with Captain Resnick 
(Bruce Cabot). After these preliminary 
romances and Ann’s brief, unhappy experi- 
ence as a prison-executive, the picture 
launches enthusiastically into the matter 
of her liaison with Judge Barney Dolphin 
(Walter Huston). 

Here, precisely where he might most 
easily have become sensational, senti- 
mental or merely tasteless, Director John 
Cromwell handled his material most com- 
petently. Judge Dolphin’s indictment, 
his sentence to six years at hard labor, 
Ann Vickers’ determination to have his 
child, are handled, not in the lurid manner 
which they might have suggested to a 
less conscientious director, but with al- 
most too much dignity. At the end of 
the picture, when Judge Dolphin is par- 
doned, Ann says she is out of prison too 
—the prison of ambition for a selfish 
success. Tying the story up with this 
platitude does not seriously weaken what 
has preceded it—an_ intelligent study, 
over-solemn but affecting, of a mature 
woman at work and in love. 

Convinced by Mary Stevens M.D. and 
this production that the main problem of 
the professional woman is finding last 
names for her children, Hollywood may 
be expected to furnish a plethora of pic- 
tures about ladies in the newer profes- 
sions. If actresses of as much talent and 
understanding as Irene Dunne can _ be 
found to act in them, the cycle should be 
more commendable than the current in- 
vestigation of the farm problem (see 


Pp. 33). 


Footlight Parade (Warner). The cine- 
musicomedy as developed by Warner 
Brothers is exceedingly simple. It con- 
sists of assembling dancers in as many im- 
probable patterns as possible, photograph. 
ing them from unexpected angles. In this 
one, the chorus warms up on a few simple 
circles, five-pointed stars and_ sprocket 
wheels, shot from above. The novelty 
lies in having the chorus swim and _ pose 
in an extraordinary pool backed by a com. 
bined water-fall and _ diving-platform. 
While still immersed, Warners’ geomet- 
rical water-babies arrange themselves fur- 
ther into formations resembling a cater- 
pillar unfolding its legs, a zipper-fastener 
opening & closing. On dry land they con- 
duct their usual gyrations on a flat stage, 
on glittering pedestals and in a café where 
Ruby Keeler, in Chinese make-up, does 
a tap dance on a bar. Although the cin- 
ema code has not yet been signed, Holly- 
wood productions, wherever possible, con- 
tain compliments for the NRA. In Foot- 
light Parade, a line of marching soldiers 
fades irrelevantly into a U.S. flag. The flag 
fades into a portrait study of Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt. The sailors then assemble 
themselves in the shape of a lop-sided 
eagle. Most of the mass-maneuvers it 
Footlight Parade only remotely resemble 
dances but they are sufficiently bizarre—ir 
many cases, pretty—to be worth watching 
They also provide suspense. for Warner 
Brothers next cinemusicomedy because i 














Drrector BERKELEY’S GIRLS 
Next he may chop them to pieces. 
is hard to imagine what tricks Director 
Busby Berkeley can do with his performers 
next, unless he chops them into pieces. 
This problem may have suggested the 





ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 
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May They Never “Be In Want 
ADEQUATE PROTECTION FOR YOUR LOVED ONES 
ASSURED BY 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, ‘President ©) HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J 
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Is He Foolish 


oz Us he Not ? 






























Takes a daily workout... 
has no time for his TEETH and GUMS 


This man has the right idea about 
his general physicalcondition. Buthe 
needs to be reminded that his teeth 
and gums are suffering from neglect. 

He has already noticed a trace of 
“pink’’ upon his tooth brush. His 
gums are flabby—tender—they 
bleed readily. Modern foods are too 
soft to keep them firm and healthy. 
He should be keeping his gums in 
condition with Ipana and massage. 

You don’t want your teeth to be 
dull and grayish. You certainly 
don’t want to have gingivitis or 
Vincent's disease or any other gum 
trouble. You don't want sound 
teeth endangered. 

Then—check"* pink tooth brush.’ 
Clean your teeth with Ipana. But 
each time, rub a little extra Ipana into 
those sluggish, tender gums. There's 
ziratol in Ipana, and this tones the 
gums back to health. 





Your teeth will look brighter almost 
at once. Soon your gums will be de- 
cidedly firmer. Continue with Ipana 
and massage—and you won't be both- 
ered with ‘pink tooth brush.”’ 


Avoid “Pink Tooth Brush” with 


IPAN 


and Massage 
© 








The “Ipana Troubadours” are 


back! Every Wednesday Eve- 
ning—9:00 p.m., E.S.T. WEAF 
and Associated N.B.C. Stations 
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plot of Footlight Parade, about a dance 
director who has a hard time thinking y 
new routines, finds that his rival promptly 
steals them. The novelty in the back. 
stage romance in Footlight Parade con- 
sists in having it occur not in the wings 


James Cagney is the dance director, Joan 
Blondell his affectionate secretary, Ruby 
Keeler his star tap-dancer, Dick Powell 
his best juvenile, Guy Kibbee his fenag. 
ling partner. Philip Faversham, son oj 
famed William Faversham who was a 
matinée idol 30 years ago, has a bit, his 
second cinema part, as a frightened hoofer 
The developments leading up to the dances 
and the NRA take too long and the line 
of rehearsing dancers which is their un- 
varying background grows monotonous 
otherwise Footlight Parade is a_ good 
sample of its type. Songs: “Honeymoon 
Hotel,” “Shanghai Lil,” “By a Waterfall. 


—- 








The Bowery (Twentieth Century). For 
his first production since leaving Warner 
Brothers last spring, Darryl Zanuck did 
what any smart producer might have tried 
but what very few could have carried off 
From the sad look that comes into Wallac 
Beery’s piggish eyes when he examines 
Jackie Cooper, to the sofa-pillow figure 
popularized by Mae West. Zanuck put in 
practically everything that cinema audi- 
| ences have particularly patronized for the 
| last two years. As a framework, he had 
| Howard Estabrook and James Gleason 





fabricate a picaresque story about rival 

















Cooper & BEERY 





. after a brickbat and ashcan fight. 





saloon-keepers on Manhattan’s famed 


Bowery, just before the war with Spain. 
Chuck Connors (Wallace Beery) is 4 
loud, muddle-headed, arrogant publican, 
proud of his door-knob derby hat and the 
biggest barroom on the Bowery. He dis 
| trusts women, entertains a sentimental re- 
gard for a waif called Swipes (Jackie 
Cooper) whose favorite pastime is throw- 
ing stones through the windows of a Chi- 
nese laundry. Steve Brodie (George Raft 
is a different type of Bowery sport, a sleek. 
| rakish gambling man, envious of Connors 
| prestige. When Connors befriends a te- 
| spectable girl (Fay Wray) to the extent 0 
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letting her be his cook, slick Brodie 


| promptly makes her his fiancée. When 


Connors gives little Swipes a spanking 
which causes him to run away, Brodie 


| gives him a home. Still, Steve Brodie has 


no saloon. When two brewers offer to 
give him one if he can acquire a following, 
he thinks up the scheme of jumping off 
Brooklyn Bridge. His wager with Con- 
nors is a fine funeral against Connors’ bar- 
room. Brodie wins the bet. Chuck Con- 
nors thinks he did it dishonestly, gives him 
a thrashing on an East River barge. The 
Bowery ends with a reconciliation between 
Connors and Brodie. They are off to Cuba 
together, with Swipes concealed in the 
rumble seat of a gun-wagon. 

There is great good humor and non- 
chalance in the way Raoul Walsh directed 
The Bowery. It is a gay cartoon of a place 
and a period, as flagrant as a copy of the 
Police Gazette and as forthright as a set of 
brass knuckles. Good shot: a terrific fight 
with ashcans, fists, brickbats, black-jacks, 
between Chuck Connors’ fire company and 
Steve Brodie’s, while the hopeless Chinese 
ina burning tenement squeal for help. 


Twentieth Century is the first important 
new producing company formed in Holly- 
wood in four years. It is a direct result 
of last spring’s bank holiday and the con- 
sequent studio shut-down. When all 
Hollywood employes were on half-salary 
or less in March, Production Chief Darryl 
Francis Zanuck of Warner Brothers prom- 
ised his underlings to restore their pay on 
the date set by the Cinema Academy. 
When President Harry Warner counter- 
manded his order, Producer Zanuck re- 
signed (Time, May 1). A _ sharp-faced 
little man with a rasping voice, abnormal 
quantities of almost hysterical energy and 
a wildly eccentric sense of humor, 
Zanuck’s reputation in Hollywood was 
founded on his skill in handling the realism 
that has been cinema’s most noteworthy 
development since talkies. Unsympathetic 
to drawing room comedy, Cinderella ro- 
mance, mechanical spectacle or pure 
pornography, Producer Zanuck likes to 
deal lightheartedly with episodic scenarios 
about lively, colorful plebeians—with 
James Cagney, Edward G. Robinson, Wil- 
liam Powell impersonating taxi-drivers, 
teporters, gamblers, shysters. When 
Zanuck left Warners, Producer Joe 
Schenck, who recently has been interested 
inhorse racing at Agua Caliente, furnished 
Zanuck with cash to produce his pictures 
at United Artists’ studio (like Samuel 
Goldwyn, Mary Pickford, Charles Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks Sr.). Suspected of in- 
tending a campaign of “star-raiding,” Pro- 
ducer Zanuck has so far managed to 
borrow or buy in the open market all the 
talent he has needed. On Twentieth 
Century’s current payroll are: Constance 
Bennett, Loretta Young, George Arliss, 
Constance Cummings, George Bancroft, 
Judith Anderson, Sally Blane, Tullio Car- 
minati. Forthcoming Twentieth Century 
pictures: Broadway Through a Keyhole, 
Moulin Rouge, Advice to the Lovelorn, 
House of Rothschild, Gentlemen, the 
King !, The Great Barnum. 


Golden Harvest (Paramount) like 
many another Hollywood problem play, 
(nes earnestly to take sides on a con- 








HONOLULU IN 5 DAYS... Empress of Japan 
(largest, fastest liner on Pacific) and Empress 
of Canada... Yokohama, 8 days beyond, 
YOKOHAMA IN 10 DAYS... fastest 
Pacific crossing ... Empress of Asia and 
Empress of Russia via Direct Express Route. 


INDEPENDENT WORLD TOURS... Outstand- 
ingly low fares. Choice of 66 routes, First 
and Tourist Class. Include the Orient in 
your itinerary or sail via the South Sea 
Isles by Canadian Australasian Line. 
Objets d’art sever cheaper. Orient travel 
improves yearly in security and comfort. 


LUXURY PLUS! ... From the standpoint of 
luxury, the Pacific “Empresses” rival any- 
thing on the Seven Seas, In addition, there 
are a number of special devices to ensure 
comfort in the Tropics, All public rooms 


and staterooms... First Class and Tourist 
Giless.s 


are large and well-ventilated. 





eITIPRESS 


PEAK OF LUXURY AT LOW COST 


The“Empresses”’ comprise the 
largest ships on the Pecific... 
hold the America-to-Orient 
speed records... offer all types 
ofaccommodations at surpris- 
ingly low rates! 

Sailings from Vancouver 
(trains direct to ship-side) and 
Victoria. Fast, convenient 
trains to Vancouver. Fares to 
the Orient include passage 
from Seattle, Connect at Hon- 
olulu if you sail from San 
Francisco or from Los Angeles. 

Greatly reduced round-trip 


fares to... 


HONOLULU - JAPAN - CHINA - MANILA 


ORIENT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Information, your own agent, or Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal, Vancouver, and 29 other cities in the United States and Canada. 








EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 


E enenen*"""" “EMPRESS OF ASIA Pg 














Unless the proper air con- 
ditioning system is installed 
by 
weather-sensitive materials 
and factory equipment will 
get out of adjustment and 
cause spoilage,—production 
costs will climb. 

Whether your air condi- 


experienced engineers, 


tioning problem is one of 
heating or cooling, humidi- 
fying or dehumidifying, air 
cleansing or air change, Parks 





Beacon blankets and Pepperell sheets are 
made in Parks Certified Climate. Let us tell 
you whom we have served in your industry. 





PARKS-CRAMER CO. 


3 


and enjoy the balmy influence of the 
warm Gulf Stream. 
Virginia Capes, 
Atlantic temperatures. 
Mail liners are all One-Class; 
ciousness everywhere; 
beds, not berths; rooms all outside, 
on upper decks, 60% with private 
bath; splendid menu; bar. 
perienced travelers who have made 
several trips on this established line. 


BALTIMORE MAIL LINE- 


Certified Climate will meet 
all requirements. From our 
complete line of equipment, 
we can create the climate 


best suited to your needs 
. provide the right amount 
at the right 


temperature and humidity, 
day in and day out, regard- 


of clean air... 


less of outside weather. 
Parks engineers have a 
background of 30 years air 


conditioning experience in a 


MAIN ST. 


TIME 





Is your plant a “3-ring circus” 
when the weather isn't right ? 


wide variety of industries. 
Their work has taken them 
into 67 industries and 13 
countries. Write today for 
“A Guide For Those Who 
Must Outwit Climate”... 
an interesting folder that 
sums up their findings and 
includes specially prepared 
tables of the best atmos- 
pheric conditions for manu- 
facturing and storing many 


different products. 


ARKS 


CLIMATE 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 





GO ne the “‘Warmer Winter Way’’ 


-to EUROPE 


@ Sail from a Southerly port 


Through the 
into mild winter 
Baltimore 
spa- 
comfortable 


Ask ex- 


Weekly Sailings 
Baltimore - Norfolk - Havre - Hamburg 


$90 + S171 


one way round trip 





See your travel agent, any 
United States Lines of- 
fice or write direct to 
Baltimore, Md. 
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troversial question without offending any- 
one. A well-to-do wheat farmer has two 
sons. One of them, Walt Martin (Richard 
Arlen) stays at home, marries a neighbor's 
daughter, begets twins and tours his 
fields happily in a tractor. Walt’s older 
brother Chris (Chester Morris) goes to 
Chicago, makes a fortune speculating in 
wheat, marries the egotistical daughter 
(Genevieve Tobin) of the richest specu- 
lator in the Pit. When wheat prices go 
down and foreclosed mortgages—without 
which even a problem play about a farm 
would be incomplete—begin to hurt the 
Martin farm, Chris and Walt have ugly 
words. 

Instead of building up its case against 
speculation, Golden Harvest at this point 
launches a fantastic compromise. Walt 
Martin organizes a farmers’ strike. Chris 
co-operates by using his knowledge of the 
strike to boom wheat prices on the ex- 
change. The farm strike collapses in time 
to bankrupt him. In its effort to give an 
appearance of having proved something, 
Walt Martin is shown telling a group of 
financiers that the next farm strike will 
be more serious, and Mrs. Chris Martin 
seems to have grown more fond of her 
husband. A few good bits of wheat- 
farming local color—a “shivaree” at the 
wedding of the Martins’ hired help, an 
auction at a foreclosed farm—are the only 
shots in Golden Harvest that really possess 
the sincerity to which the rest of the pic- 
ture pretends 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 










































Zenith 

In Grand Rapids, Mich. Lorence T. 
Holtzlander, 63, his son Zenith, 16, and 
two friends were arrested, charged with 








stealing a 4o0-ton locomotive, a_ steam 
shovel, railroad tracks. 
Kitten 

In Providence, R. I. a Persian kitten 






fell out of an airplane, landed in the back- 
yard of Mary E. Makepeace, lived. 









Chickens 

In Manhattan, police went to the home 
of Negro John Mitchell, chicken thief 
found him in bed with 40 dead chickens. 


- ° 





Smashup 

Near Aurora, Ill. L. W. Talbot, driving 
a truckload of piglets to the Chicago stock- 
yards, had to stop when the road was 
blanketed by a cloud of smoke from peat 
fires. Behind him came another truck 
load of pigs driven by Ellis Johnson, who 
drove into the smoke, smashed into the 
rear of Talbot’s truck. Behind Johnson 
came a string of five automobiles. One by 
one they disappeared in the smoke cloud 
each ramming the car ahead. Eighth in 
line was Elmer Reiser who, suspecting 4 
holdup, swung into the left lane and sped 
ahead. He smashed into a truck coming 
the other way. His truck kept on rolling 
smashed into yet another truck. Casual: 
ties: ten wrecked vehicles, nine bruised 
drivers, one injured badly, roo piglets 
killed. 
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MILESTONES 


Fell, 20, daugh- 
ter of the late John R. Fell, socialite 
sportsman and banker who died of a 
knife wound in Java last winter (TIME, 
March 6), and of Dorothy Randolph Fell 
Mills (wife of President Hoover’s Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mills); and Wool- 
worth Donahue, 18, 5¢ & 1o¢ heir (grand- 
son ). 


Married. Alida Douglas Robinson, 
18, Manhattan socialite, daughter of 
one-time Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Theodore Douglas Robinson, grandniece 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt and the 
late John Jacob Astor; and Kenneth S. 
Walker, Harvard graduate; in Hyde Park, 
N. Y., birthplace of her mother, whose late 
father, James Roosevelt Roosevelt, was 
half-brother to President Roosevelt (who 
attended ). 


Married. 


writer, son of the 


Engaged. Dorothy R. 


William Roger Burlingame, 
late Edward Livermore 
Burlingame, first and longtime (1887- 
1914) editor of Scribner’s Magazine, 
grandson of Lincoln’s Minister to China, 
Anson Burlingame; and Angeline Davis 
(Ann Watkins), Manhattan book & play 


broker; in Syosset, L. I. 


Married. Henry Louis (‘‘Lou’”’) Gehrig, 
30, “iron man”’ first baseman of the New 
York Yankees, holder of the major league 
record for consecutive games played 
(Time, Aug. 28); and Eleanor Grace 
Twitchell, 27, University of Wisconsin 
graduate, daughter of a retired Chicago 
restaurateur; in New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Divorced. Victor E manuel, 35, presi- 
dent of U. S. Electric Power Corp., turf- 
man (his entry ran third in last summer’s 
Epsom Derby); by Dorothy Elizabeth 
Woodruff Emanuel; in Grounds 
desertion. 


Left. 
Sewing Machine 
most part to two ol 
(all four shared the 
of their father, Alfred Corning Clark, son 
ot Singer Partner Edward Clark); the 
test to other relatives, friends, charity 
Died William Lawrence 
Stribling, 28, heavyweight prizefighter; 
following a motor crash: in Macon, Ga. 
Stribling was motorcycling to a hospital 
to see his wife and two-week-old baby 
When an automobile sideswiped him. He 
suffered a crushed pelvis, had to have his 
left foot amputated. Last fortnight he 
lought his 340th and final fight at Hous- 
ton, getting a newspaper decision over 
Light-heavyweight Champion Maxie Ros- 
enbloom. 


Reno. 


A 
By Edward Severin Clark, Singer 

$30,000,000; the 
his three brothers 
$1 20,000,000 estate 


scion: 


(“Young’’) 


Died. Frank ency Schrenk, 46, presi- 
om of Philadelphia’s North City Trust 
{o., chairman of the National Depositors’ 
Committee seeking to release frozen ac- 


counts; by his own hand (pistol); in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Died. Ringgold Wilmer (“Ring”) Lard- 


ner, 48, fictionist, playwright, sports- 
Writer; of heart disease and tuberculosis: 
“No Visitors, N. Y.,” his home at East 
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The talk of the travel world! ..“ 
“Monterey” Lurline”, great,new Ameri- 
can ships. (A new school of thought in ma- 
rine luxury and comfort.) Youthful Hawaii 

jewel of the Pacific. The combination that 
is making travel take on new life. 


Mariposa”, 
. a 
and 


~ There’s something about this voyage difli- 
cult to put into words—like the sparkle of 
champagne and the glow it sends through 
you, 


~ You'll discover it even in such prosaic 
guise as food, A cuisine that pampers the 
palate (and creates new honors for chefs) 
presented by a staff so skilled, so numerous, 
five hundred may be served as easily as five. 
~ A fine perfection of knowing-how-to- 
please, you'll find all about you, holding good 
living in the palm of its hand, multiplying 
pleasures by pleasures, making days seem 
like hours you wish could be weeks. 


If “attitudes” and “platitudes” weary; if 
you're interested in new ways of living, play- 
ing and resting; if you appreciate pastel 
skies, tropic sunshine and an island-garden 


of flowers girdled with satin-smooth waves; 


Matson Line « 


New York Chicago . San Francisco 


Dining Saloon aboard S.S. Mariposa 


then follow summer to Hawaii, where a 
year is “twelve times May”. At a cost that 
won't make you budget-conscious, 


y Iftime matters,remember Matson-Oceanic 
ships have quickened transit from California 
to Hawaii, so that within a three-weeks’ trip 
calendar twelve 


you may conjure from the 


full days in Hawaii. 


South Seas 


NEW ZEALAND ~ AUSTRALIA 
via Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji 


Travel cultivated-to-its-zenith by the distin- 
guished “Mariposa” and “Monterey”. A voy- 
age that matches the gleam of South Seas 
coral lagoons ... tops the fascination of the 
mystic Southern Cross. New, unsurpassed 
speed, service and luxury to new frontiers. 
New Zealand barely 15 days away, Australia 
a brief 18 days. Low fares and All-expense 
tours make dollars work like dervishes. 


: 
Doesn’t imagination argue plausibly? Then 
why not resolve to discuss a South Seas voy- 
age with your travel agent or our offices, 


Oceanic Line 


+ Los Angeles Seattle Portland 
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Don’t light your home 
with LEAKY FAUCETS 






















GENERAL(@,)ELECTRIC 


MAZDA 
LAMPS 


‘ 
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. e * s 
Drip! Drip! Drip! 
If you could/see the electricity wasted 
by an infefior lamp as easily as you 
see water Wasted by a leaky faucet, 
you would replace the lamp at once. 
But you can’t and so you, like thou- 
sands of others, may be paying forlight 
you do not get... because the lamps 

















in your sockets may be obsolete lamps, 
worn-out lamps, or lamps of inferior, 
unknown niake. 

You are paying for good light. The same 
amountof electricity goes through your 
meter whether you use good lamps or 
poor lamps. But... unless you use 
good lamps gou will not get all the 
light you paf*for. 


GOOD LIGHT 
General Elaggric MAZDA lamps make AT 
electricity an even more economical 5 Ke) Maehti 


servant. They give the maximum BG WASTED CURRENT 


amount of light for the current they 
fee aap ~ 
consume. ‘That is why the $6) mon- 


~ 


TO BE SURE OF GETTING YOUR 
. j . MONEY'S WORTH OF LIGHT 
confidence, | Look for it on every 


lamp yougbuy, General Electric BUY LAMPS WHERE 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. YOU SEE THIS BANNER 


ogram on a,Jamp is worthy of your 






For good light at low cost 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 











ness; in Akron. 
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Hampton, L. I. Born in Niles, Mich, 
packed off to engineering college by his 
parents, he failed every course but rhet- 
oric, did no better as a freight agent and 
gas company clerk, much better as a base- 
ball reporter. After Satevepost readers 
had long guffawed over the frothy imbe- 
cilities of his “You Know Me Al” stories, 
highbrow critics discovered in him a pains- 
taking artist with a phonographic ear for 
U. S. folk speech, in his enameled tales a 
gentle contempt for the people he wrote 
about. To the late William Bolitho he 
was “the greatest and sincerest pessimist 
American literature has yet produced.” 
An owl-eyed, saturnine man, given to one- 
word epigrams, he was once asked for his 
list of the ten most beautiful English 
words. His list: gangrene, flit, scram, 
mange, wretch, smoot, guzzle, McNaboe, 
blute, crene. 





Died. Sir Graeme Thomson, 58, Gov- 
ernor of Ceylon; in Colombo, Ceylon. As 
Wartime director of British shipping, he 
moved some 1,000,000 men by sea with- 
out mishap, was called “the greatest trans- 
port officer since Noah.” 





Died. James William Collier, U. S. 
Tariff Commissioner, twelve times U. S. 
Representative from Mississippi’s 8th Dis- 
trict, chairman last year of the House's 
potent Ways & Means Committee; of 
heart disease; on his 61st birthday, in 
Washington. 





ee 
Died, Alice Muriel Livingston William- 
son, 64, U. S.-born writer; apparently of 
an overdose of sleeping tablets; in a hotel 
in Bath, England. Her most lucrative book, 
The Lightning Conductor, was published 
in 1905. After her husband and collabora- 
tor died in 1920 she, believing his spirit 
aided her still, continued to sign her work 
“C.N. & A. M. Williamson.” 
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Died. Charles Landon Knight, 66, re- 
tired editor-publisher of the Akron Bea- 
con Journal, called the “last of Ohio’s great 
personal journalists,” onetime (1921-23) 
member of Congress, onetime editor of 
Weoman’s Home Companion; after long ill- 













Sree: ENDUR 
Died. Brigham Henry Roberts, 76, 
president of the First Council of Seventy | Endyro—t 


of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints (Mormon); of diabetes com- 
plications; in Salt Lake City. Elected to 
Congress in 1898, he was refused a seat by 
a 5-to-r House vote because he was an 
avowed polygamist. 


Attracts i 
Then sells 
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Died. Josiah Van Kirk Thompson, 79, where. ot! 
retired Pennsylvania coal operator and — and builds 
banker; after long illness; in the 52-room 

| house on the weed-choked ruin of his Rust proof 
estate, “Oak Hill,” in Uniontown, Pa. In- bright. Si 
heriting $100,000 from his father, he gave : 
it to Washington & Jefferson College which practical. 





had graduated him, started from scratch. 
Uncannily able to “smell” coal, he built 
up a $70,000,000 empire, owned more than 
140,000 acres of coal land. The War 
caught him overextended, his bank strained 
by a transcontinental railroad project. In 
1930, flat broke, he was sued by his niece, 
the Princess of Thurn & Taxis, for an ac- 
counting of her father’s estate. 
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ENDURO—the perfected stainless steel! Enduro is opening new markets—and entering 


Enduro—the salesman! new fields every day. Its uses are almost limitless. 


Attracts immediate attention to your product. Enduro comes in sheets, strips, tubes — almost 
Then sells it. Attracts immediate attention to your any way you want it. Can be welded, soldered 
sto ildi " j in. ’ , 

fe or building. And brings people in cast or drawn. Let Enduro, the salesman, sell for 
Fits into many a baffling production situation you. Hundreds of engineers, merchants, builders, 
where. other metals fail. Takes lagging sales contractors and manufacturers can testify as to 
and builds them up. 

the results you can expect. 


Rust proof. Stain proof. Tarnish proof. Eternally 
bright. Stronger than carbon steel. Intensely A set of interesting booklets tells the Enduro 


practical. Easy to handle and fabricate. story. May we send them to you ? 
Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 
WORLD'S LARGEST CAPACITY FOR STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO Ra ijn 2 nn atl GENERAL OFFICES, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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NEW MODELS for the 
NEW DEAL! 


Durinc the depression, Telechron kept clock 
quality high. Telechron Clocks ran quietly 
and faithfully — good times and bad. 

Now, with better times, Telechron brings 
a rich range of new models. Clever cases 
with novel features. In every one, the 
same silent, self-starting precision that 
has distinguished Telechron since modern 
electric time began. 

Prices are reasonable now, 
may be higher soon. See a dealer 
near you, before your old clock 
stops again! >. St sc 


Warren Tetecuron Co., Ashland, Mass. 





Duke —a clever clock for desk or dressing- 
table. Gleaming black case with gold-finished trim. 
4¥% inches high. Price now, $4.50. 


Prices subject to change without notice 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 
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Churches & Money 

During the boom times from 1927 to 
1929, the people of the U. S. spent more 
& more money on amusing themselves, 
less & less on the things of God. After 
1929, like the Devil who a monk would 
be, the people turned to the churches in 
increasing numbers. Last week the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches released figures 
showing that while the national income 
decreased 54% from 1929 to 1932 and 
expenditures for recreation decreased 
65%, church giving decreased only 40%. 
During the period surveyed, Protestant 
gifts never amounted to more than 1% 
of the U. S. income. With the national 
income declining from 85 billions in 1929 
to 40 billions in 1932, the church income 
dropped from $581.000.000 only te $378,- 
000.000. Said the Federal Council’s Sec- 
retary Samuel McCrea Cavert: “The 
evidence certainly is that the American 
people are not ready to discard their 
churches.” 

The Federal Council’s figures were 
approvingly cited last week by President 
Roosevelt when, introduced as “America’s 
apostle of neighborliness,” he mounted 
the pulpit of the Hyde Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church and spoke during a cen- 
tenary celebration. Said he: “The 
churches are doing their share. The mem- 


bers have shown a splendid spirit.” 
This week President Roosevelt was to 


SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC CLOCKS | lend his prestige to the Roman Catholic 
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et The Blackstone 
Style 8-507 


The extra miles and extra comfort you get 
in Florsheim Shoes are a natural result of 


extra quality and extra care. Your shoe 


dollars will travel farther in Florsheims. 


She 


$Q) 50 
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FLORSHEIM SHOE 


Tue FrorsHeim SHOE Company ® Manufacturers ¢ Chicago 











Church by speaking in Manhattan at the 
culminating banquet of the 19th National 
Conference of Catholic Charities. Not 
immediately concerned with money-rais. 
ing (handled by individual dioceses) the 
Conferences deal with practical problems 
of sociology and welfare work. Called 
by New York’s Patrick Cardinal Hayes 
under the patronage of Pope Pius XI, 
this year’s Conference coincides with the 
rooth anniversary of the founding of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, an unob- 
trusive organization of laymen who care 
for the poor, working mainly with small 
donations dropped in the poor-boxes in 
all Catholic churches. 








In His Steps 


Churchmen who distrust Broad‘vay and 
deplore the crassness of the U. S. theatre 
have never found anything to complain 
about in Playwright Channing Pollock. 
Especially to their taste is his famed play 
The Fool, which deals earnestly with a 
modern clergyman who tried to act like 
Christ. When Playwright Pollock first got 
The Fool produced in 1922, critics were 











Underwood & Underwood 
Rev. CHARLES MONROE SHELDON 
For 25,000,000 copies, $3,275. 


not impressed. For three weeks it looked 
like a failure. Then it found its public, 
ran for a year on Broadway. Five roal 
companies played it throughout the U. S. 
for three years. The Fool was translated 
and performed in every civilized natio 
including Japan. It has netted some $1; 
000,000. Last week Playwright Pollock 
was hunting backing for a return of Thi 
Fool to Broadway, not with commerti 
producers alone but with the aid of the 
New York clergy. According to plans 
theatre would be hired and a profession® 
cast assembled. Tickets would be soli 
mostly by the churches, which would ge 
35% of the gross. The Greater New Yor 
Federation of Churches and the Brookly 
Church & Mission Federation would takt 
15%, the rest going for cost of producti 
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A Little on the Subject of Writing 
New Pages into Old Histories 


There has been quite a lot of excitement re- 
cently emanating from Washington and rever- 
berating throughout the land. 


We have a Donald Richberg, representing Labor 
and saying in effect over the radio that ‘‘it’s fool- 
ish to talk about a future revolution: we are in 
the midst of a revolution now.’’ 


We have the Whaley-Eaton Service, a confiden- 
tial news service to business men, saying in one of 
their bulletins regarding affairs in Washington: 
“It is a wartime Capital, as men swarm in the 
hotels and Government corridors, trying to find 
out what it is all about and what will happen to 
them and their interests. Many seem faintly to 
grasp that a revolution is in progress, perhaps the 
more real because it is under cover of regularity.”’ 


And so the news and the noise of this revolution, 
if you want to call it such, goes racing over the 
ether and the wires as a startling event, when all 
that President Roosevelt has done is to put some 
pep into an economic and social change that has 
been going on now for over a dozen years. 


It somehow brings back the old story of the 
Dramatic Coach who tried to pep up the Yale 
Dramatic Club. You remember, this Coach had 
aslow, good-natured football player for the hero 
of his play. At the climax of the play when the 
pistol went off and the hero was shot, this good 
natured chap with a grin on his face would in- 
variably drawl out, ‘‘My—God—I’m—S-h-o-t.”’ 


Something had to be done to pep him up. So, 
on the opening night the Coach loaded the pistol 
with pepper and salt. The climax came. The pis- 
tol went off. The hero started his usual, ‘‘My— 
God—I’m—S-h-o-t.’’ Then, suddenly clapping 
his hands to the seat of his pants, he yelled out, 

“Oh, my God, I am shot.’’ 


ee a ae 


This revolution, if you want to call it such, has 
been going indolently on for a long time. Appar- 
ently all Coach Roosevelt has done is to stand in 
the wings and load his pistol with pepper and 
salt. But that was enough. For good-natured 
business America has been running around ever 
since with its hand on the seat of its trousers and 
yelling its head off. 


As a matter of fact, this particular revolution 
that we are all so excited about was really started 
by Henry Ford (or at least he was one of the first 
to start it) over ten years ago. 


Ford began paying higher wages than he had to 
—higher even than his workers ever hoped to get. 


It is hard to think of any greater revolutionary 
act than that in a capitalistic era. If he had tried 
this even twenty years earlier, some of his friends 
or relatives would have had him put away where 
he couldn’t do any more harm. 


But Ford was making too many automobiles. 
He had to have wider markets. He hoped by doing 


this, and persuading others to do it, to create 
those wider markets. And others saw the idea, 
and followed. Before long, literally thousands of 
substantial manufacturers were complacently 
accepting and even proposing higher wages and 
shorter hours. 


Here at True Story Magazine, we saw all this 
and recorded it in pages similar to this years ago. 


Mass Production had become the new phenome- 
non in American affairs. Mass production axio- 
matically had to have Mass Consumption. And 
the only place you can get Mass Consumption is 
from the Masses. 


ee 


Since sixty-eight per cent of the people of 
America belong to our wage-earning masses, so 
sixty-eight per cent of our Mass Production of 
America just had to go to those wage-earning 
masses. It couldn’t go any place else. 


When prices went down, wages went down. But 
the ratio of consumption remained the same. It 
couldn’t be otherwise. Your moneyed classes 
didn’t go in and buy fifty tooth brushes or fifty 
automobiles just to keep the mass production 
under way. 


Now that we want more mass production, we 
propose to raise wages, shorten hours and put 
millions more people to work. Thus making our 
wage-earning masses even a greater market than 
ever before; and thus adopting the most revolu- 
tionary policy of all. 


7 2 22 


But what are we to do? If we tried to go back to 
the old ‘‘economic aristocracy’’ which used to be 
our market, every member of that economic 
aristocracy would have to stand and buy new tooth 
brushes every ten seconds of the day every day in 
the year, just to keep up with our present tooth 
brush output. They would have to buy new razor 
blades every twenty seconds, new shirts or socks or 
underwear or collars or ties every five seconds and 
new automobiles at least every two months. 


Their wives would be worse off. They would have to buy 
some kind of kitchen cleanser every two seconds, coffee every 
two seconds, stockings or shoes or undies every five seconds 
and dresses every three minutes at most. 


The ‘‘dollar value’’ of any of these commodities before we 
had a mass wage-earner market is the best evidence of these 
facts. 


So, you see we just had to have a revolution of some kind. 
But after all, revolutions are not bad, except for those who 
become shot. In fact, throughout all history, on the whole, 
they have been rather good—except for those who became 
shot. And, since in this one, quite evidently nobody is going 
to become shot, why worry? 


True Story Magazine with its great wage-earning mass of 
writers and readers can assure you that the overwhelming 
majority of the American wage earners are watching the 
progress of these changes intelligently, and are more than 
willing through ready expenditures to continue to be the 
great mass market you are looking for. True Story Maga- 
zine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Where 


Guorwus Rest 


CAPS THE HUNTER’S SPORT 


Hunting 
lodge and 
summer 
home (near 
Crivitz, 
Wis.) of 
Ellsworth 
B. Buck, 
Chairman 
Board of 
Directors, 
L. A. 
Dreufus Co., 
Staten Is 


land, N.Y. eee 


For sporty hunting ... forest fragrance 
... deep quiet of starry nights—you must 
go beyond the power lines. Yet such iso- 
lation need be no bar to city comforts. 
Today the remotest abode can enjoy mod- 
ern conveniences. Electricity can be pro- 
duced right under its roof—with a Kohler 
Electric Plant. 

At Mr. Buck’s delightful retreat, two 
Model D Kohler plants are the sole source 
of current. They are used for general 


lighting as well as power for radio, refrig- | 


erator and other electric appliances. 
Kohler Electric Plants have no rival for 
practicability and economy. Compact, they 
are easily transported and installed in 
small space. Rugged and expertly engi- 
neered, they are capable of running con- 
tinuously at full capacity. Automatic, they 
require but little attention. Operating cost 


is trifling. They are dependable—the U.S. | 


Government has bought thousands. 
Country home, farm, lodge, ranch house, 

cabin, camp, resort, yacht—any place not 

publicly serviced with electricity—will be 

more livable with a Kohler Electric Plant. 

Now is the time to purchase—at 

low prices. Many models—800 watts to 

25 K.W.—generating 

standard current at 110 

and 220 volts A.C. or 

D.C.; also 32 volts D.C. 

Use coupon. Kohler Co. 

Founded 1873. Kohler 

Wisconsin — Shipping 

Point, Sheboygan, Wis- 

consin — Branches in 

principal cities. Manu- 

facturers of Kohler 


. . 4 
Plumbing Fixtures. Kohler Model D 


KOHLER > KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


> - , : 
Please send copy of “Kohler Electric Plants.” 


Name » 


T-10-9-3 
P. O. Address 





Use in which interested 
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What The Fool is to the stage, to an 
even greater degree a novel called Jn His 
Steps has been to literature. Written in 
1896 by Rev. Charles Monroe Sheldon, 
Congregational minister of Topeka, Kans., 
In His Steps tells of a preacher who not 
only tried to live as Christ would have 
lived in modern times but succeeded in 
starting a great movement among laymen 
who pledged themselves to do likewise. 
Translated in 21 languages, published 
under 47 different foreign imprints, Jn His 
Steps has sold more than 25,000,000 
copies, sometimes trailing only the Bible 
as a best-seller. 

In t900 Author Sheldon emulated his 
book by editing Senator Arthur Capper’s 
Topeka Daily Capital for a week as he 
believed Jesus would have done. So much 
in demand were copies that mats were 
rushed to Chicago, New York and Lon- 
don. Now 66, tall and genial, Author 
Sheldon has retired from the pulpit, is a 
doughty warrior for Prohibition, and a 
contributing editor to the Christian Herald 
(of which he was editor-in-chief from 1920 
to 1925). He has written some 33 books, 
but his fame still rests upon Ju His Steps. 
It might be supposed that his wealth rests 
there too. But last week in the Christian 
Century Author Sheldon revealed that he 
received precisely $275 for Ju His Steps 
from the church weekly which first pub- 
lished it. Then he discovered that his 
copyright was defective, the weekly hav- 
ing filed only one copy with the copy- 
right department instead of two as by law 
required. U.S. publishers soon found this 
out. In 36 years Author Sheldon has re- 
ceived only what publishers voluntarily 
gave him—some $3.000. Some of the 
translators and publishers sent their 
thanks. Author Sheldon amuses himself 
collecting the various editions of /u His 
Steps. He lacks a Russian one which was 
banned by the Soviets. would be pleased 
if someone would tell him where he could 
get one. Author Sheldon says he does 
not complain about the ethics of pub- 
lishers: “After all I had the fun of writ- 
ing the book and no one can take that 
away from me.” 


Gift to Buddhists 

At the Chicago World’s Fair last week. 
Bishop Kenju Masuyama, primate of 
the Buddhist Church in North America, 
gazed at the $50,000 Manchurian Rail- 
ways Building, a handsome structure in 
the style of the Kamakura period, built 
in Chicago of Japanese materials by 25 
Japanese carpenters. Said Bishop Masu- 
yama to the man in charge, one Kiyohide 
Yamashitu: 

“Tt is a wonderful piece of work. It 
would make a wonderful church.” 

“Do you want the building?” asked Mr. 
Yamashitu. 

“Why,” replied the Bishop, 
But—.” 

“That’s enough. It’s yours. 
soon as the Fair is over.” 

The North American Buddhist Church. 
with 12,000 members, has 36 temples, none 
of them imposing. Having no real estate 
to spare Bishop Masuyama did not know 
where he could put a new one. 
planned last week to accept the Man- 
churian Railways Building, have it dis- 
mantled and shipped to the West Coast. 
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G | LLUMINATOR 


Makes Vision 
Fast and Sure! 


PRODUCTION INCREASES 
EYE FATIGUE DECREASES 


gtaet act of a business day is first an 
eye act! Uneven glaring light—in- 
sufficient light—are common causes of 
eye strain, headache, poor vision, mental 
and physical fatigue. Safeguard your 
eyes, relieve all eye strain in reading or 
working withthe Guth Super-!Iluminator. 
This luminous bowl indirect unit elimi- 


nates glare and produces efficient, 
UNIFORM lighting intensity. 


“Better Light — Better Sight” 


Tests prove the Guth Super-lIIluminator 
the most economical and efficient—pro- 
vides 20% morelightthan other indirect 
fixtures. Newly patented, attractively 
designed, unusually low priced. For 
offices, stores, hospitals, hotels, schools, 
homes. Send coupon for information. 


— F. 


ComPAny 


| 
2617 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. | 
Gentlemen: | 
| 
| 


Send furtherinformation and prices on Guth 
Super-Illuminator. 
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Through a Stomach Hole 


The summer of 1822 Fort Mackinac, 
Michigan Army and fur-trading post, was 
arough, brawling, drunken community of 
about 5,000 Indians, French-Canadians 
and half-breeds spending the proceeds of 
their winter fur catches. Only doctor 
within a 300-mi. radius was William Beau- 
mont, an Army surgeon who meticulously 
recorded in a diary every medical tittle and 
jot he performed. For June 6, 1822, the 
entry, now a precious incunabulum in the 
history of U. S. Medicine, reads: 

“St. Martin, a Canadian lad, about 19 
yrs. old, hardy, robust and healthy, was 
accidentally shot by the unlucky discharge 
ofa gun. . . . The whole charge, consist- 
ing of powder and duck shot, was received 
in the left side at not more than two or 








Dr. WILLIAM BEAUMONT 


His patient’s stomach was an open door. 


three feet distance from the muzzle of the 
piece, . . . carrying away by its force the 
integuments more than the size of the 
palm of a man’s hand; blowing off and 
fracturing the sixth rib , fracturing 
the fifth, rupturing the lower portion of 
the left lobe of the lung and lacerating the 
stomach by a spicule of the rib that was 
blown through its coat; landing the charge, 
wadding, fire in among the fractured ribs 
and lacerated muscles and integuments and 
burning the clothing and flesh to a crisp. 
Iwas called to him immediately after the 
accident. Found a portion of the lung as 
large as a turkey’s egg protruding through 
the external wound, lacerated and burnt, 
and below this another protrusion resem- 
bling a portion of the stomach, what at 
rst view I could not believe possible to be 





that organ in that situation with the sub- 


ject surviving, but on closer observation, I 
ound it to be actually the stomach with a 
puncture in the protruding portion large 
ttough to receive my forefinger, and 
through which a portion of the food he had 
taken for breakfast had come out and 
odged among his apparel. 








“In this dilemma I considered any at- 
‘etmpt to save his life entirely useless. But 
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VICTORY 
Over Autumn Appetites 


This week, from Eastport, Maine to San 
Diego, California, self-respecting bears are 
preparing to knock off eating for the win- 
ter. Contrariwise, at the same time men, 
women and children are installing them- 
selves at dinner tables exclaiming, “I’m 
hungry as a bear!” 

Professorial statistics reveal that quick- 
ened autumn appetites cause a sharp rise 
in food consumption. But household gen- 
eralissimos need not be dismayed. If fami- 
lies raven for provender, it need involve 
neither heavy labor nor expense, 


Huncry Beast? 
“Not as hungry as humans’ 


Few skilled cooks concoct more tastily 
nourishing dishes than some of those ob- 
tainable of any grocer, which are ready- 
prepared for heating and serving. Nor can 
any individual command the choice of the 
world’s finest ingredients as does one great 
American food-purveving company. 

Perhaps the day will soon arrive when 
long sessions over kitchen ranges will for- 
ever be banished from American home life. 
If this era dawns, thank, for one, the influ- 
ence of the Heinz “57 Varieties”. 


Naturalized, Nationalized 

Discovered, developed by Italy; bor- 
rowed, perfected, popularized by Heinz, 
is Heinz Cooked Spaghetti. Prepared by a 
secret Italian recipe, cooked with imported 
cheese and rich tomato sauce. But first 
Heinz actually make the original spaghetti 
in air-washed rooms, from selected Durum 
wheat. Rapidly it has become “America’s 
Quick Meal’, and among America’s most 
economical meals. 
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Borrowed from Boston 


“Homespun” days of 1933 suggest our 
hearty, delicious national dish, baked 
beans. New Englanders baked their own 
in hot dry ovens, all day long, sneered at 
commercial imitations. Then Heinz bor- 
rowed Boston’s own method, actually 
baked selected beans for hours in ovens. 
Quickly, strongly, they appealed to na- 
tional tastes. Today, even New England 
daily consumes tons of Heinz Oven-Baked 
Beans. There are four styles. Flecked 
liberally with Heinz Tomato Ketchup, or 
eaten “straight”, these tender, mealy, 
nut-like nuggets, saturated with delicious 
sauces, make baked beans a _ national, 
rather than a sectional dish. 


Nation’s Kitchen 

Into American large-scale food prepara- 
tion Heinz introduced the home-recipe, 
home-method idea. Example, all Heinz 
ready-to-serve soups are concocted in 
small batches, cooked slowly in small open 
kettles, sealed hot from the pot into spe- 
cial tins. Example, prize tomatoes, grown 
from Heinz-grown seed, are picked daily 
at the point of perfect ripeness, converted 
before the elusive vine-fresh flavor 
into Heinz Tomato Juice. Other 
examples, ad infinitum. 


eS- 
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HEINz’ Gipson 
“Writes Wholesome book. See below” 


No triangle, no risque situation Jurks in 
“The Heinz Book of Salads”, fresh from 
the press. Bristling with new, exciting ideas 
gleaned from experiments by Josephine 
Gibson, famed Heinz Cookery authority, 
this modern but wholesome book may be 
had for 10 cents. Address Heinz, Pitts- 
burgh — mention Time Magazine please. 


VARIETIES 





HAVING 


oil- 


trouble 


IN YOUR CAR 


? 


Keeping a check on 


your oil-consumption? Know 
you're burning too much? Can’t 
find why? Try this New Jersey 
owner's cure: 


ee! began using Quaker State 
last Summer while on a motor 
trip through New England. My 
car, a 1930 Straight Eight Pack- 
ard, had been using an ab- 
normal quantity of oil. A ga- 
rage man suggested that |! 


change to Quaker State. | did 
so, and the results were so sat- 
isfactory that ! have been using 


it ever since. * @®& 


*%* An exact quotation from an unsolicited 
testimonial. R. O'Hara, Notary Public 


There’s a reason for such results. 
Ordinary motor oils average 1 
quart or more of “light-end” oil 
per gallon. This burns upin high- 
speed, high-compression cylin- 
ders .. . blows away. 

Quaker State removes this 
light-end material . . . at the 
refinery. It never reaches your 
motor. Every gallon of it is 4 
quarts motor lubricant, net. 

Look for the Quaker State 
sign. Refinery-sealed drums, 1- 
quart and 5-quart cans assure 


your getting the genuine 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 


and Superfine Greases 


% What's your experience? Write us. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


| productions of every 
known, and two photographs of Alexis St. | 





TIME 


as I had ever considered it a duty to use 


every means in my power to preserve life | 


when called to administer relief, I pro- 


| ceeded to cleanse the wound, give it a 


superficial dressing, not believing it possi- 
ble for him to survive 20 minutes. On at- 
tempting to reduce the protruding por- 
tions, I found that the lung was prevented 
from returning by the sharp point of the 
fractured rib, over which its membrane 
had caught fast, but by raising up the lung 
with the forefinger of my left hand I 
clipped off, with my penknife in my right 
hand, the sharp point of the rib, which en- 
abled me to return the lung into the cavity 
of the thorax, but could not retain it there 


| on the least effort of the patient to cough, 
| which was frequent.” 


This was before germs, antisepsis and 
chloroform anesthesia were 
Doctors were often obliged to steal or buy 
corpses for anatomical studies. They had 
very little precise knowledge of what goes 
on within the body of the living man. Or- 
ganic chemistry was just blossoming out of 
alchemy, with only 49 of the 92 elements 
recognized. Surgeon Beaumont had little 
beyond simple Nature to help him treat 
Alexis St. Martin. 


For three years Dr. Beaumont tried to 


close the hole in the boy’s stomach. Ulti- |. 
vite correspondence. And suggest promptness. 


mately a flap grew over the hole and re- 
tained food in the stomach. But any time 
he wished Dr. Beaumont could push the 
flap away and see what was going on within 
the stomach. This inquisitiveness made 
him think of starting a research within the 
processes of digestion, concerning which 
knowledge was hypothetical. Alexis St. 
Martin grew impatient with the experi- 
ments, ran away to his Canadian home, 


married, and fathered two children before | 


Beaumont could find him through fur 
trappers. 

Experiments on St. Martin’s digestion 
continued. When Dr. Beaumont had made 
and recorded 238 protocols, he published 
at his own expense 1,000 poorly printed 


copies of Experiments & Observations on 


the Gastric Juice and the Physiology of | 


Digestion. It was the first thoroughgoing, 


precise study of its subject matter, and was | 
| the first significant U. S. contribution to 


Medicine. Copies of the book in good 


condition are now worth $50. 


Beaumont published his book in 1833. 
Earlier this centennial year the Philadel- 
phia College of Physicians, the University 
of California Medical School and the 
Wayne County (Detroit) Medical Society 
(among others) conducted memorial meet- 
ings and exhibits. This week the New 
York Academy of Medicine begins an elab- 
orate commemoration with some 300 Beau- 


mont items on display—photostats of | 


private papers (from Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, whose medical school 
Beaumont helped found), photographic re- 
seaumont portrait 


Martin. 


Dr. Beaumont was unable to do every- | 


thing he wished with St. Martin’s stomach, 
Shortly after the book’s publication the 
French Canadian returned home for good. 
Dr. Beaumont ultimately resigned from 
the Army medical corps, established him- 
self in St. Louis. There his reputation as 
a peerer into organs threw him into court. 
He had trephined a broken skull. Hostile 





discovered. | 
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OTE 


on the coming of 


REPEAL 


Directed particularly to 
all who are, or will be 
interested in the distri- 


bution of beverages 


The Event is, obviously, close at hand. After 
Repeal, the finest and most famous brands of for- 
eign wines, liqueurs, and spirits will be imported 
and distributed by The Schenley Wine & Spirit 
Import Corporation. Among our exclusive rep- 
resentation are DUBONNET, CHARLES 
HEIDSIECK Vintage Champagne, NOILLY 
PRAT Vermouth, BARTON & GUESTIER 


wines, and many others. All arrangemenis to 


| this end have already been concluded. 


From those responsibly interested, we in- 


anllenlley 


WINE AND SPIRIT IMPORT CORPORATION 
(Affiliate of Schenley Distillers Corporation) 
1819 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Cincinnati Los Angeles San Francisco 


I'M SO SORRY YOU 
POOR BOY, BUT YOUR 
HEADACHE WILL BE 
GONE IN 5 MINUTES 
HEXIN NEVER FAILS 


< 


FNS) 
NEW FACTS About PAIN 
@ SCIENTISTS have discovered important 
new facts about pain. For years they have 
known that pressure on sensitive nerve ends 
is the direct cause of pain. Now at last they 
have found a new safe way of relieving this 
. ™ ; 

pressure by RELAXATION, 

@ HEXIN—an amazing new scientific for- 
mula—relieves pain simply, quickly, properly 
by this newest and safest approved method. 
@ AS HEXIN relaxes muscles tense from 
over-work, (1) blood resumes its normal flow, 
(2) congestion—thecause of pressure on nerve 
ends—is removed, (3) pain vanishes—quickly, 
safely, naturally. 

@ DON’T TAKE A CHANCE with acid 
tablets which simply drug your nerves and 
aggravate acid stomach. HEXIN relieves head- 
aches and other pains the only safe way —by 
RELAXATION. Its alkaline formula does 
not injure the heart nor upset the stomach. 


@ MODERN DOCTORS know the Hex" 
formula and endorse it. Buy a box today. Be 
sure to insist on Hexin. Nothing else is “just 
as good”. HExIN was originally developed 
for children. Its action had to be safe. 


HEXIN, INC., 8 So. Michigan ‘Ave., a 


Please send me a generous sample of Hexin. T. 


Se 
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| doctors testified that he had done so to see 


what was going on in the dying man’s 
brain. The court acquitted Dr. Beaumont. 
In 1853, aged 67, he slipped on an icy 
fight of steps, developed a carbuncle on 
his neck, died within a month. 

Tough Alexis St. Martin lived on at St. 
Thomas de Jolliette, Ont. to be 83. His 
family buried him eight feet deep “to make 


dificult attempts at resurrection.” 


Last week at Evanston, IIl. died another 
hero in stomach annals: Ajax, 9, a dog 
whose stomach Physiologist Andrew Con- 
way Ivy cut out six years ago to demon- 
strate that in necessity a person could 
thrive without that apparatus, 


« 


Food for Newborns 


A peculiarity of newborn babies is that 
they lose weight the first two or three 
days of life. The loss runs up to 10% 
of the baby’s initial weight. Bigger babies 
jose more in percent as well as in ounces 
than smaller babies. Males lose more 
than females, first-borns more than sub- 
sequent brothers and sisters, Latin babies 
more than Nordics, babies born in wards 
more than private room babies. 

To Dr. Isaac Newton Kugelmass, Man- 
hattan pediatrician who last week dis- 
cused newborn weight losses in the 
American Journal of Obstetrics & Gyne- 
cology, the variations in losses among dif- 
ferent kinds of newborns are of no sig- 
nificance compared to the fact that all 
babies lose weight immediately after 
birth. He has no hopes of eliminating all 
the loss because the human baby “is un- 
epared for its individualized existence 
in comparison with other mammals, oc- 
upying a place somewhere between the 
domestic mammal and the wild marsupial.” 
If women gestated like most animals, 
abies would be four times as big at 
birth as they are, reasons Dr. Kugelmass. 
Besides unripeness, babies suffer a 
violent shock during the process of being 
born. The shock shifts the water content 
of the body, cells, also makes them unfit 
0 retain water. The baby is water- 
starved. To overcome dehydration due 
to birth shock, Dr. Kugelmass has tried 
feeding newborns a solution of gelatin, 
salt and dextrose. 

The gelatin, an easily assimilable food, 
transmits water to the infant. The salt 
helps to retain water in the baby’s system. 
The gelatin also raises temperature, which 
is subnormal at birth, and elevates blood 
pressure, which the shock of birth has 
lowered. The dextrose supplies calories 
for the babe’s first vital activities. 

Children born at Manhattan’s Fifth 
Avenue Hospital, where Dr. Kugelmass is 
associate pediatrician, received the gelatin- 
uilt-sugar solution at two-hour intervals 
doth between and immediately after nurs- 
ing during the “first critical three days of 
life.” Instead of losing seven, eight ounces 
on the average, the specially fed children 
lost only an average two ounces. They also 
tpidly lost “the so-called phy siologic 
apathy, somnolence and stupor in the new- 
born secondary to birth shock and the 
compensated acidosis universally pres- 
ent. . All of the infants began to gain 
weight on the fifth day of life at a rate 
Which far exceeded that of the babies who 
were left to fend for themselves.” 














A man’s wardrobe 


starts from 
the ground up 


PerHaps you wear brown -well (and per- 
haps not). Maybe the Fall to-do over Scot- 
tish plaids (some‘like them bold) has made 
you a convert to color. But if you are one 
of those enviable people who always look 
well-dressed, then it’s an even chance that 
feet, so far as your clothes go, come first. 

Stetson Shoes start the rest of your out- 
fit off at the proper pace. Brown calf oxfords 
for business wear... a Scotch grain pat- 
tern for the country ... black bluchers 
for that high-finance look . . . Stetson 
makes them all. Makes them so comfort- 
able, so smart, and withal so distinguished 
that the nation’s best-dressed men have 
chosen Stetsons for over 45 years. 

More than 
required to fashion the Stetson into the 


traditionally fine shoe that it is. Selected 
leathers are cut and finished skilfully, 
unhurriedly, by honest shoemakers. The 
result is a shoe which needs no breaking- 


150 separate operations are 


in, which fits snugly, easily, gently from 
the very first day you wear it. Stetsons are 
made to be walked in! 

Stetson Agencies throughout the coun- 
try will show you all patterns and sizes, 
for younger and older men. Ask the Stetson 
dealer, or write to us, for a copy of the book- 
let, “Stetson Walks the First Ten Miles.” 
Stetson Shoe Co., So. Weymouth, Mass. 


STETSON & 
SHOES 


Wool sweater, light 
grey and blue stripes; 
blue tobacco pouch, 
striped in cream and 
gold; Stetson Shoe 1021, 
a brown Scotch grain. 


Striped blue shirt; 
light grey hose with 
pin dots of grey and 
blue; Stetson Shoe 7, 
black kid, a favorite 


with professional men, 


STETSON SHOES CAN BE PURCHASED 
AT THE FOLLOWING STORES: 


AKRON, Wes zoner-Marsh-Johnson Co. 

ALBANY, E. A. Beaumont Company, Inc. 
ALBUQUERQUE, E. L. Washburn Company 
ALTOONA, A Simon & Company 

AUBURN, The Dusenbury Company, Inc. 
3INGHAMTON, Parlor City Shoe Store 

Boston, Stetson Shoe Shop 

Boston, Jordan Marsh Company 

BristoL, The Lorraine Shoe Company 
BROOKLYN, David Heller 

BROOKLYN, Harry Sachs 

BrookiyN, H. Triebitz, Ine 

BurFraLo, The Buffalo Stetson Shop, Inc. 
CANTON, On10, Horton’s, Inc 

CHARLESTON, Deutsch & Coher 
CHARLOTTESVILLE IN Waddell Sh Company 
Cuicaco, T tson Shops 

1 rn at Adams 

st Ran folph 
or 


Cc I 
CLEVELAND, T 
COLUMBI 
DAYTON, " 
DECATUR, 
DENVER, 
pas Sarna. 


olbre 
ry L. i uck Sho 
, Raupp & Son 
Daniels & Fisher 

Wil t sey’s : 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ge ze J. N 
JBRSEY C Troll Bros., 
JOHNSTO WN. ’Pa., Zang’s 
» Dinet &C mpany 
; Hutcheson-Stetson Shoe Shop 
LANCASTER, Shaub’s S e Shop 
LINCOLN, Miller & Paine, Inc 
Lorain, Onto, The Has zeman Shoe C 
Los ANGELES, TI tson Shop 
MApDIson, WISs., l-Hyland 
MILWAUCKER, Stets hoe Shop, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Standard Clothing House. Inc. 
MOLINE, Schwenker & Mougin, Inc 
Newark, Stetson Shoe Shop 
New Haven, Langrock, Inc. 
New York, Stetson Shoe Shops, Inc. 
289 Madison Avenue 
15 West 42nd Street 
Empire State Building 
153 Broadway 
New York, N. Ostrow 
New York, Swarts Shoe Shop 
PHILADELPHIA, Norcross & Abbott, Inc. 
sukGH, Stetson Shoe Shop, Inc 
fast L one? P. Ludebuehl & Son 
One The Stetson Shoe Shop 
rannock Stetson Shops, Inc. 
y yn Shoe Company 
SaLT LAK® City, The McKendrick Shoe Company 
SAN FRANCIscO, Frank Werner Company 
ScRANTON, Pa., Samter Brothers 
SEATTLE, The Stetson Shoe Shop 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Stetson Shoe Shop 
Syracuse, Park-Brannock Company 
ToLtepo, The B. R Baker-Toledo Company 
WASHINGTON, The Stetson Shoe Shop 
Watertown, N. Y., E P Elitharp, In 
WHEF Nay Shoe Company 
WILKus-Barre, Pa., Walter’s Shoe Store 
a MINGTON, Lloyd Shorter 
INONA, MINN., Baker & Steinbauer Shoe Co., fine 
Wi IRCESTER, MAss., Denholm & McKay Company 
Toununs. N. Y., J. Cantor 


100 Central Ave. 


Hutches 


Fine footwear for oedena since 1885 
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Lily the Vamp 





Oh, pure and true and kind in all thy | 


ways! 
Not less a servant of thy Lord 
Because thy ways are little in accord 
With the suave blandness of these silken 
days. 
Thou, self-contained yet tender, 


What carest thou for popular power or | 


praise? 
—Rev. Alfred Todhunter. 

It was in 1886 that the flowery rector 
of San Francisco’s St. John’s Episcopal 
Church indited these lines to the recently 
widowed Lily Hitchcock Coit, already 
such a civic adornment that her photo- 
graph was entombed in the cornerstone of 
the new City Hall. This week all the pub- 
lic dignitaries of San Francisco and a few 
rheumy veterans of its honored Volunteer 


| Fire Companies will climb to the top of 


Telegraph Hill to pay a last honor to Lily: 


| the public dedication of a gleaming 181- it. 


EMPORARY asphyxiation from 

bad tobacco in a bad pipe.” 
That’s what the doctor put in his note- 
book. And this remorseful husband 
learned that it isn’t only apples that 
keep the doctor away. 

Here’s a prescription for keeping 
wives not only conscious, but happy 
with a pipe-smoking husband. Ask 
the tobacco store man for Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco. It’s that 
mild, flavorful blend of rare Kentucky 
Burleys that pleases husbands and 
wives alike. It’s kept fresh in gold 
foil. When it’s packed in a well-kept 
pipe, it will give you more satisfaction 
than heavier tobacco, and you could 
_ smoke it in a submarine without up- 
setting the white mice. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 

Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T-310 


| Send for this 


FREE 


BOOKLET 
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It’s 15 ¢—anD IT’S MILDER 








| in the world: 
Knickerbocker Fire Engine No. 5. 


| to Coit Tower. 
| richly deserved a lighthouse. 


| Director 


| of the bed. 


| every 


concrete shaft erected in her honor. At 
its base will be the thing Lily loved best 
the rickety, brass-trimmed 


It is often a great solace to sedate social- 
ites to have their pioneer ancestors safely 
framed on the dining room wall rather 
than seated at the dining room table. 
Because Lily died in 1929, because there 


| are many conservative souls who vividly 
recall her goings on, because the memorial | 


was erected with her own money, and 


| finally because its site is the most promi- 


nent in all San Francisco, for many months 
there was agitation against erecting the 
tower at all. At the last minute the Park 
Commission bowed to the extent of chang- 
ing the name from Coit Memorial Tower 
But no lady ever more 


She was born in West Point in 1843, 


| christened Eliza Wyche Hitchcock, which 


she soon changed to Lily for euphony. 
Her father, a doctor, followed the Gold 
Rush with the high title of “Medical 
of the Pacific Coast.” Lily, 
aged 7, sailed around the Horn with her 
parents. Her first view of San Francisco 


was a graphic lesson in the value of a fire 
The town had just been | 
most of the citizens lived in | 


department. 
burned out; 
tents. Most of her time she spent about 


the San Francisco fire houses learning 


to polish nozzles, cut washers, braid drag 
ropes. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Lily 
and her Virginia mother departed for 
Paris, but in 1863 she was back in San 


| Francisco to receive the greatest honor of 


her career, election as full member of 
Knickerbocker Fire Co. No. 5. 

San Francisco’s fire companies were not 
only a potent political force, like those of 
New York, but the equivalent of the city’s 
swankest clubs. 
a vamp as ever answered a midnight 
alarm or kept his rubber boots at the head 
She was married about this 
time to Howard Coit (no relation to 
Cleveland’s or Buffalo’s Coits), then the 
leather-lunged Caller of the old Mining 
Exchange, but matrimony could not keep 
Lily out of the fire house. She answered 
alarm, smoked, drank and played 





Lily soon was as ardent | 


October 9, 1933 October 9 


Net Weight 7 ounces Operates on A. C. and D.C. 


“AS SMOOTH 
AS MINE” 


Is it hard for you to believe that the Schick 
Dry Shaver will shave you close and clean? 
it will! More than 30,000 men have proved 
it—men with tough beards, tender skins, and 


| other men with difficult-to-shave faces, 


(Women use it too for legs and under-arm 
shaving.) YOU CANNOT CUT YOUR. 
SELF. It is impossible to cut, scrape or hurt 
your face with the Dry Shaver. No moving 
part touches your face, no sharp blade—for 
there is no blade to buy, renew nor sharpen. 
LOWEST COST SHAVING. The Dy 
Shaver costs $15. There’s an indefinite num 
ber of years of shaving for that, with no blades, 
soap, cream nor lotion to buy. 

GET A DEMONSTRATION. Dealers in 
most cities sell Schick Dry Shavers. If yout 
dealer has none, send $15. (in Canada, $17.50) 


| direct to us for a Dry Shaver. It is guaranteed, 


SCHICK 


DRY SHAVER 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast: — Schick Dry Shaves Distributors, 
Reno, Nevada. Cenadian Distributor:—Schick Dy 
Shaver, Lid., Westmount, Quebec. 


Your Tea, Coffee 
Or “What - Not” — 


You cannot 

brew or mix 

a really good 
Beverage unless 
you use the 
PUREST WATER 
obtainable. 

If flavor counts 


ftoland Water 


One of the Foremost Spring Waters 
in the World. 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
160 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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E poker with the boys. She signed all her 


letters “Lily Hitchcock Coit—s.” “L. H. 
C—5” was embroidered on te chemises, 

and gherev er she was on Oct. 17 she w ould 
drink a toast in iced champagne “to the 
Birthday of Number 5!” Oct. 17 found 


hher once in Palestine, with champagne 


but no ice. She had snow brought down 
fom the Lebanon Mountains to do 
Knickerbocker No. 5 justice. 

Lily (5) was one of the first ladies in 
San Francisco to try the advantages of a 
peroxide bleach. Her husband objected, 
sas a woman of spirit she shaved her 
head and ordered a trunkful of wigs, red, 
geen, blue, one to match each of her 
gowns. Her husband and father both died 
in 1885. 

In 1903 occurred a tragedy which kept 
her from California for more than 20 
years. Alexander B. Garnett, a deranged 
Confederate veteran whom she had dis- 
missed for obscenity in a whist game, 
attempted to shoot her in the Palace 
Hotel. A Major J. W. McLung who 
imggled with the man was shot and 
tilled. The trial and all the life of Lily 
Hitchcock Coit were a boon to California 
journalism. On the advice of friends she 











THE LATE Lity Hitcucock Coit 
For her, a gas flare on Telegraph Hill. 


went abroad, and abroad she stayed 
ilmost continuously until 1924. 

Then she went back. There were no 
‘amps in the fire houses, there was 
Sarcely a fireman in San Francisco who 
fuld harness a horse. In 1925 she suf- 
led a stroke, spent her last four years 
Sechless in Dante Sanatorium. July 
20,1929 she died, childless. Her fireman’s 
badge was buried with her. 

Contrary to popular impression, money 
‘tthe Coit Tower was left not for a per- 
‘ial memorial but to the city Art Com- 
hission “to expend the same in an appro- 

late manner for the purpose of adding 

N0the beauty of said city, which I have 
tlnays loved.” Architect Arthur Brown 
t, designer of San Francisco’s City Hall, 
isigned a monumental lighthouse, a fluted 
tlumn rising from a sev erely simple base, 
is apex pierced with galleries for an obser- 
‘ation platform. From its tip will blaze 
tllame that no fireman can quench, fed 
WV city gas. 
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1933 Model 


automatic heat- 
ing plants are 
equipped with 


THERMOCHRON 


EVEN-IZED 
HEAT 
CONTROL 


@ This new type of heat regulator 
has made such a revolutionary im- 
provement in automatic heating that 
a domestic heating system caf hardly 
be considered up-to-date without it. 


ee ne eee 


Insist upon Thermochron control on 
the oil, gas, or coal heating plant 
that you buy. It will insure you the 
utmost in efficient automatic heat— 
a truly even-ized uniform tempera. 
ture, controlled both thermostatic- 
ally and by timed testing of the fur- 
nace trend; a lower night tempera- 
ture for comfortable sleeping and 
fuel saving; an hour’s extra sleep in 
the morning and warm rooms to 
dress in; elimination of cold floors; 
and fuel savings of 10 to 30 per cent. 


The Thermochron can be installed 
on your present heating plant with- 
out muss or bother. Phone your heat- 
ing dealer or the local Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Branch, listed in your 
telephone directory. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 2925 
4th Avenue, South— Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Temperature Control Systems for Homes, Large Buildings and Industry 
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EMPORARY asphyxiation from 

bad tobacco in a bad pipe.” 
That’s what the doctor put in his note- 
book. And this remorseful husband 
learned that it isn’t only apples that 
keep the doctor away. 

Here’s a prescription for keeping 
wives not only conscious, but happy 
with a pipe-smoking husband. Ask 
the tobacco store man for Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco. It’s that 
mild, flavorful blend of rare Kentucky 
Burleys that pleases husbands and | 
wives alike. It’s kept fresh in gold 
foil. When it’s packed in a well-kept | 
pipe, it will give you more satisfaction 
than heavier tobacco, and you could 
smoke it in a submarine without up- 
setting the white mice. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T-310 
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FREE 
BOOKLET 
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Lily the Vamp 
Oh, pure and true and kind in all thy 
ways ! 
Not less a servant of thy Lord 
Because thy ways are little in accord 








With the suave blandness of these silken 


days. 

Thou, self-contained yet tender, 

What carest thou for popular power or 
praise? 


—Rev. Alfred Todhunter. 


It was in 1886 that the flowery rector | 


of San Francisco’s St. John’s Episcopal 
Church indited these lines to the recently 
widowed Lily Hitchcock Coit, already 
such a civic adornment that her photo- 
graph was entombed in the cornerstone of 
the new City Hall. This week all the pub- 
lic dignitaries of San Francisco and a few 
rheumy veterans of its honored Volunteer 
Fire Companies will climb to the top of 
Telegraph Hill to pay a last honor to Lily: 
the public dedication of a gleaming 181-ft. 
concrete shaft erected in her honor. At 
its base will be the thing Lily loved best 
the rickety, brass-trimmed 
Knickerbocker Fire Engine No. 5. 

It is often a great solace to sedate social- 
ites to have their pioneer ancestors safely 
framed on the dining room wall rather 
than seated at the dining room table. 
Because Lily died in 1929, because there 
are many conservative souls who vividly 
recall her goings on, because the memorial 
was erected with her own money, and 
finally because its site is the most promi- 
nent in all San Francisco, for many months 
there was agitation against erecting the 
tower at all. At the last minute the Park 
Commission bowed to the extent of chang- 
ing the name from Coit Memorial Tower 
But no lady ever more 
richly deserved a lighthouse. 

She was born in West Point in 1843, 
christened Eliza Wyche Hitchcock, which 
she soon changed to Lily for euphony. 
Her father, a doctor, followed the Gold 
Rush with the high title of “Medical 
Director of the Pacific Coast.” Lily, 
aged 7, sailed around the Horn with her 
parents. Her first view of San Francisco 
was a graphic lesson in the value of a fire 
department. 
burned out; 
tents. Most of her time she spent about 
the San Francisco fire houses learning 
to polish nozzles, cut washers, braid drag 
ropes. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Lily 
and her Virginia mother departed sd 
Paris, but in 1863 she was back in San 


| Francisco to receive the greatest honor of 


her career, election as full member of 
Knickerbocker Fire Co. No. 5. 
San Francisco’s fire companies were not 


| only a potent political force, like those of 


New York, but the equivalent of the city’s 
swankest clubs. Lily soon was as ardent 
a vamp as ever answered a midnight 
alarm or kept his rubber boots at the head 
of the bed. She was married about this 
time to Howard Coit (no relation to 
Cleveland’s or Butfalo’s Coits), then the 


| leather-lunged Caller of the old Mining 


Exchange, but matrimony could not keep 
Lily out of the fire house. She answered 
alarm, smoked, drank and played 





| 
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Operates on A. C. and D.C. 


“AS SMOOTH 
AS MINE” 


Net Weight 7 ounces 


Is it hard for you to believe that the Schick 
Dry Shaver will shave you close and clean? 
It will! More than 30,000 men have proved 
it—men with tough beards, tender skins, and 
other men with difficult-to-shave faces. 
(Women use it too for legs and under-arm 


| shaving.) YOU CANNOT CUT YOUR. 


The town had just been | 
most of the citizens lived in | 





SELF. It is impossible to cut, scrape or hurt 
your face with the Dry Shaver. No moving 
part touches your face, no sharp blade—for 
there is no blade to buy, renew nor sharpen. 
LOWEST COST SHAVING. The Dry 
Shaver costs $15. There’s an indefinite num- 
ber of years of shaving for that, with no blades, 
soap, cream nor lotion to buy. 

GET A DEMONSTRATION. Dealers in 
most cities sell Schick Dry Shavers. If your 
dealer has none, send $15. (in Canada, $17.50) 
direct to us for a Dry Shaver. It is guaranteed, 


SCHICK 


DRY SHAVER 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast: — Schick Dry Shaver Distributors, 
Reno, Nevada. Cenadian Distributor:—Schick Dry 
Shaver, Lid., Westmount, Quebec. 














Your Tea, Coffee 
Or “What - Not” — 


You cannot 

brew or mix 

a really good 
Beverage unless 
you use the 
PUREST WATER 
obtainable. 

If flavor counts 


Poland Water 


One of the Foremost Spring Waters 
in the World. 














POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
160 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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poker with the boys. She signed all her 
letters “Lily Hitchcock Coit—s5.” “L. H. 
C.—5” was embroidered on her chemises, 
and wherever she was on Oct. 17 she would 
drink a toast in iced champagne “to the 
Birthday of Number 5!” Oct. 17 found 
her once in Palestine, with champagne 
but no ice. She had snow brought down 
from the Lebanon Mountains to do 
Knickerbocker No. 5 justice. 

Lily (5) was one of the first ladies in 
San Francisco to try the advantages of a 
peroxide bleach. Her husband objected, 
so as a woman of spirit she shaved her 
head and ordered a trunkful of wigs, red, 
green, blue, one to match each of her 
gowns. Her husband and father both died 
in 1885. 

In 1903 occurred a tragedy which kept 
her from California for more than 20 
years. Alexander B. Garnett, a deranged 
Confederate veteran whom she had dis- 
missed for obscenity in a whist game, 
attempted to shoot her in the Palace 
Hotel. A Major J. W. McLung who 
struggled with the man was shot and 
killed. The trial and all the life of Lily 
Hitchcock Coit were a boon to California 
journalism. On the advice of friends she 











THE LATE Lity Hitcucock Coit 
For her, a gas flare on Telegraph Hill. 


went abroad, and abroad she _ stayed 
almost continuously until 1924. 

Then she went back. There were no 
vamps in the fire houses, there was 
scarcely a fireman in San Francisco who 
could harness a horse. In 1925 she suf- 
lered a stroke, spent her last four years 
speechless in Dante Sanatorium. July 
20, 1929 she died, childless. Her fireman’s 
badge was buried with her. 

Contrary to popular impression, money 
for the Coit Tower was left not for a per- 
sonal memorial but to the city Art Com- 
mission “to expend the same in an appro- 
priate manner for the purpose of adding 
(0 the beauty of said city, which I have 
always loved.” Architect Arthur Brown 
Jr., designer of San Francisco’s C ity Hall, 
designed a monumental lighthouse, a fluted 
column rising from a se verely simple base, 
its apex pierced with galleries for an obser- 
vation platform. From its tip will blaze 


a flame that no fireman can quench, fed 
by city gas. 
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automatic heat: 


ing plants are 


equipped with 





THERMOCHRON 


EVEN-IZED 
HEAT 
CONTROL 


@ This new type of heat regulator 
has made such a revolutionary im- 
provement in automatic heating that 
a domestic heating system cafi hardly 
be considered up-to-date without it. 


Insist upon Thermochron control on 
the oil, gas, or coal heating plant 
that you buy. It will insure you the 
utmost in efficient automatic heat— 
a truly even-ized uniform tempera. 
ture, controlled both thermostatic- 
ally and by timed testing of the fur- 
nace trend; a lower night tempera- 
ture for comfortable sleeping and 
fuel saving; an hour’s extra sleep in 
the morning and warm rooms to 
dress in; elimination of cold floors; 
and fuel savings of 10 to 30 per cent. 


The Thermochron can be installed 
on your present heating plant with- 
out muss or bother. Phone your heat- 
ing dealer or the local Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Branch, listed in your 
telephone directory. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 2925 
4th Avenue, South— Minneapolis. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Temperature Control Systems for Homes, Large Buildings and Industry 
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“Smee! ... 


SAFE at home. . . in a world’s series! 
The most sensational decision in all base- 
ball. For every run means a keen, tense 
struggle...the struggle of championship 
skill against championship skill! 

Less sensational, perhaps, but of vital 
importance to thousands of people and 
hundreds of industries is the similar de- 
cision by veteran fire officials on Hewitt 
Maltese Cross Fire Hose... 


maximum in fire protection. It is SAFE. 


it offers the 


And these men, just like the sharp-eyed 


world’s series umpires, are experts ... their 


decision embraces years of experience on 
the line of action. 

Again, skill is the answer. For into every 
foot of Maltese Cross Hose goes seasoned 
skill . . . skill of design, skill of manu- 
facture, skill in application. 74 years of it! 
Let this record of skillful achievement 
help you solve any problems involving the 
correct hose to use, or any other mechan- 
ical rubber goods question. Distributors 
supported by practical Hewitt engineers 
centers. 


are available in all industrial 


Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo. 


HEWITT co 
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Umpire Stark calls Pepper Martin 
“Safe’’ at the home plate ina World’s 
Series Game. Mickey Cochrane catching. 





Wherever fire protection is imperative, indus 


“plays safe” with Maltese Cross Fire Hose 


many millions of feet have been utilized dunn 
the past quarter century! Today, for example, é 


. , 
commanding majority of the country $ largest 0 


companies use Maltese Cross in their refinent 


RUBBER 
RPORATION 


THE GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. EST. 1859... HEWITT RUBBER COMPANY. EST. 1904 


HOSE 


CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS 


PACKING 
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Liquor Scramble 

In Madrid last week it was learned 
that the Spanish Wine Institute has spent 
$700 for a set of U. S. telephone books, 
planning to mail to each & every one of 
19,000,000 subscribers a gaudy pamphlet 
lauding the virtues of Spain’s fine wines. 
In the U. S. last week, as Repeal loomed 
but one month ahead, liquor dealers were 
concerned not with the demand for their 
coods. Spanish or otherwise, but with who 
was to sell what. 

For months & months U. S. importers 
‘have been scrambling madly for exclusive 
gencies. Before the War about 20 big 
firms divided the bulk of wine & liquor im- 
ports, which amounted to $17,000,000 an- 
qually. Even a big importer thought him- 
lf lucky if he cleared $250,000. But in 
the last half year more than too new firms 
have mushroomed—many with no more 
than an agreement to handle the output of 
an obscure Alsatian vineyard. An impor- 
er requires little capital but, to be success- 
jul, long steeping in the lore of liquor. 

Jean Tillier, affable U. S. representative 
of the French Line, resigned to launch 
animporting house with Henry S. Thomp- 
son, founder and former president of 
Thompson-Starrett Co. (building construc- 
tion). Tillier-Thompson, Inc. got the con- 
tract for Pommery-Greno champagne and 
Chauvenet wines. Charles F. Bertelli, a 
Hearst European correspondent in Paris, 
tushed to Manhattan with a new wife and 
17 exclusive agencies for little-known wines 
& liquors. He promptly organized Trans- 
Europa Corp. One of the founders of Hahn 
Department Stores, Eugene Greenhut, and 
Willard Karn, oil-burner salesman famed 
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ir is a bridgeplayer, started National Dis- 
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feeb tributors for Distillers, Inc. to market 
through cigar-stores. A new firm called 


Sart, Briton & Co. has Sandy Macnab 
Scotch whiskey. Scions of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin family have Smirnoff vodka and 
other liqueurs which they will make under 
patriarchal Vladimir Smirnoff’s direction 
ina factory at Bethel, Conn., hometown 
of the late great P. T. Barnum. 

When the liquor trade ceases to agitate 
at the present tempo, observers believe 
that most of the business will settle into 
the hands of the more venerable importers 
vho maintained their European connec- 
lions through the dry years. Exclusive 
‘gencies usually call for a specified vol- 
ume, and if the new firms fail to develop 
markets, they will lose their contracts. 
Only three newcomers whom the old im- 
porters regard as potential competitors 
te Tillier-Thompson, the distributing sub- 
‘diary of Schenley Distillers and R. C. 
Williams & Co., an old grocery firm about 
‘0 handle liquor for the first time. Some 
ld importers and their brands are: 


Schieffelin & Co., who have been liquor 

merchants for 139 years. lately obtained 
te agency for Hennessy (“* * *”) 
‘tandies and Teacher's Scotch whiskey 
Highland Cream). Both James Hennessy 
&Co. of Cognac, France and Schieffelin & 
Co. of Manhattan are under the manage- 
Pore of the sixth generation in direct 
“escent of their respective founders. 


Julius Wile Sons & Co.’s prized 
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agencies include J. & W. Nicholson & Co. 
(gins and orange bitters, Benedictine), 
J. A. Gilka (Kiimmel), Wed. H. Warnink 
(Dutch Egg Nogg). 

B. B. Dorf & Co. has Messrs. Nuyens 
& Co.’s French vermouth and grenadine, 
Schweppes’ table waters, Holloway’s Lon- 
don Dry and Sloe gins, Powers’ Three 
Swallow Irish whiskey. 

W. A. Taylor & Co. boasts Martini 
& Rossi's vermouths, Dow’s ports, Cuse- 
nier’s cordials. 

Alex. D. Shaw & Co., Inc., control of 
which was bought by National Distillers, 
biggest U. S. whiskey company, concen- 
trates on a wine list culled from Tarragona, 
Spain to Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Park & Tilford before the War was one 
of the largest liquor dealers in the U. S. 
They stocked tycoons’ cellars from Man- 
hattan to San Francisco. Hard hit by the 














Keystone 
Park & TILFORD’S STEWART 
High & Dry, Vat 69, Monopole. 


loss of this profitable trade, they expanded 
their grocery and restaurant business in 
the last decade, but at the first hint of 
repeal more than a year ago President 
Gordon Stewart began to renew his Eu- 
ropean contracts. Their gin is Booth’s 
High & Dry, their Scotch Sanderson’s 
Vat 69, their champagne Heidsieck’s 
Monopole, their sherries, ports and Ma- 
deiras John Harvey & Sons’. When the 
Schulte interests sold Overholt and Large 
distilleries to National Distillers last 
spring, Park & Tilford received a big slice 
of the cash but lost their whiskey supply. 
Since then President Stewart has bought 
up warehouse receipts for 12,000 bbl. of 
rye and bourbon which Park & Tilford will 
sell under their own label, and has also 
searched for another distillery. 

Last week two fat agencies were still 
dangling before importers’ eyes: 

Bacardi. No one knows who will get 
the contract for Cuba’s rum but nearly 
every distributor has flirted ardently with 
the heirs of Founder Facundo Bacardi. At 
least seven bidders at one time or another 
have sworn that the agency was theirs. 





But Facundo Bacardi (pronounced “back- 
ar-dee”’) had 22 grandchildren and most 
of the 16 living and their various in-laws 
like to have a hand in running the huge 
Santiago distillery. As soon as a dis- 
tributor was certain he had landed the 
agency, he would discover that another 
Bacardi was dickering with another dis- 
tributor. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, once its 
dryish directors were converted to the 
liquor business, went after Bacardi. The 
Canada Dry executive who handled the 
regulations left to build up a liquor busi- 
ness for the Schulte interests. Soon he 
was trying to get Bacardi for Park & Til- 
ford. Schenley Distillers went after Bac- 
ardi; so did National Distillers, Lamborn 
& Co. (sugar), R. C. Williams, W. A. Tay- 
lor & Co. Thoroughly enjoying the game, 
the Bacardis played one off against the 
other. 

More Bacardi seeped into the U. S. dur- 
ing Prohibition than before—4o,000 cases 
annually. An enormously greater quantity 
of domestic rum was bootlegged under 
faked Bacardi labels and thus the trade 
name’s value has soared. Last week it re- 
ported that President Henri Schueg, 
elderly son-in-law of the founding Facun- 
do who ho'ds the balance of power in the 
factional Bacardi family, was about to 
journey to Manhattan to settle once & for 
all who was to cash in on the 13 years of 
free advertising. 

Distillers Co., Ltd., Britain’s monster 
whiskey trust, has kept U. S. liquormen in 
a dither all summer. Its dozens of brands 
include most of the best known Scotch 
whiskeys and the world’s leading gin— 
Gordon’s. Like Bacardi, Johnny Walker, 
John Haig, White Horse, Dewar’s, etc. are 
probably more widely known in the U. S. 
today (through faked labels) than they 
were before Prohibition. Two D. C. L. 
representatives came to Manhattan early 
last spring, spent several months and thou- 
sands of dollars on surveys of potential 
business. Wined & dined by nearly every 
U. S. liquorman, they have kept politely 
mum. 

In July it was learned that D. C. L.’s 
managing director, Thomas Herd, was in 
Montreal visiting his affiliated Distillers 
Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd. About all the liquor- 
men knew was that Mr. Herd was a quiet, 
hard-headed gentleman who abhorred pub- 
licity and brokers, that he never moved a 
step without an aide, Thomas Wilkinson. 
Nevertheless, they flooded Mr. Herd with 
ofers for the world’s biggest line of liquors 
—to no avail. Suddenly Mr. Herd and his 
shadow turned up in Manhattan. Hopes 
soared. But Mr. Herd and Thomas Wil- 
kinson saw no one except their own repre- 
sentatives, sailed for home the same night. 

Few weeks later D. C. L.’s Canadian 
representative appeared in Manhattan. 
Archibald Kelly held court at the Hotel St. 
Regis and lived at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


But even from the affable Mr. Kelly, 
liquormen learned nothing. It was vari- 


ously reported that D. C. L. was about to 
set up its own agency, that it intended to 
parcel out its brands among various dis- 
tributors; that it was really dickering with 
eggers who had been such splendid cus- 
tomers these many years. Who if anyone 
would finally get the business of the $125.- 
000,000-whiskey trust remained last week 
the most exciting secret of the liquor 
trade. 
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Hegira Halted 


Governor Lehman of New York took to 
his bed with a sharp pain in his side late 
last week—sub-acute appendicitis—but 
not before he had helped rid his State of 
an acute pain in the pocket book. Ail 
week in his Manhattan apartment he had 
continued conferences betwéen the city’s 
bankers, officials of the New York Stock 
Exchange and prognathous Mayor John 
Patrick O’Brien. The last, counseled by 
orchid-wearing old Samuel Untermyer, 
persisted stubbornly in his proposal to pile 
a city tax on top of the Federal and State 
taxes on stock transfers, and a 5% tax on 
brokers’ gross incomes on top of that 
(Time, Oct. 2). The brokers, suddenly 
awakened to the weight of their State 
taxes and determined not to bear the 
Mayor’s imposts, were going swiftly ahead 
with their plans to move across the Hud- 
son River to tax-free Jersey City and 
Newark. Carpenters and electricians were 
working overtime to make ready Newark’s 
Centre Market as the Stock Exchange’s 
main trading floor. Upon the brokers’ exo- 
dus, the State would stand to lose per- 
haps $30,000,000 in annual taxes. Worse, 
the bankers were wringing their hands over 
what would happen to downtown realty 
values. The grass that Herbert Hoover 
had predicted under a Democratic Admin- 
istration could now almost be seen sprout- 
ing in Wall Street. 

The city’s credit being at dead low ebb, 
Mayor O’Brien badly needed the bankers’ 
goodwill. Governor Lehman’s pressure was 
gentle but firm. And this interesting item 
came to light: Among Counsel Samuel 
Untermyer’s realty investments is a sec- 
ond mortgage of $2,050,000 on No. 42 





TIME 


Broadway, recorded in the names of two 
sons, Alvin and Irwin. No. 42’s tenants 
include such big brokerages as DeCoppet & 
Doremus, J. S. Bache & Co., Hornblower 
& Weeks, Logan & Bryan. 

When Counsel Untermyer discovered in 
what deadly ‘earnest the brokers’ hegira 
was going forward, and realized what it 
would do to realty values, he reconsidered 
his advice to the Mayor. Perhaps their 
taxes would be disastrous, after all. The 
Mayor’s massive countenance clouded as 
he vetoed the taxes and rumbled resign- 
edly: “I am confronted with a sitiation 
beyond my control, wherein serious and 
pressing conclusions must be made.” 

So the flight of the brokers ceased as 
suddenly as it began. And while Wall 
Street jubilantly referred to it as the 
“modern Boston Tea Party,” New Jersey 
realtors plummeted into gloom. President 
Whitney of the Stock Exchange halted his 
workmen and negotiated a settlement with 
Newark’s Mayor Ellenstein. The brokers’ 
gesture had cost them some $100.000, but 
this they could easily meet with $100 
initiation fees collected from the 1,300 
applicants for membership in the proposed 
Jersey exchange. 

Meantime the bankers still had Mayor 
O’Brien on the carpet at Governor Leh- 
man’s Park Avenue home. They had al- 
ready loaned the city of New York $200,- 
000,000 in short term obligations and they 
were determined to see that that was safe 
before they dished out any more. Day 
before the city would have defaulted on 
its payroll, Mayor O’Brien capitulated to 
a comprehensive four-year financing pro- 
gram: 

1) All taxes in arrears are to be segre- 
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after the year end. 


In return the bankers agreed to refund 
$131,000,000 of outstanding revenue bills 


at lower interest rates and to finance the 


city’s current cash requirements. Mayor 


O’Brien agreed to drop his proposed taxes 
on savings banks and insurance companies 
if they would buy $70,000,000 of relief 
bonds. For the time being at least the first 
city of the land was saved from the stigma 
of default but John Patrick O’Brien had 
had to hock its income to do it. 


“* 


Code for Mellons 


No ordinary hearing was that on the 
aluminum code in Washington last week. 
The code was to include a basic industry 
which consists of a single corporation. 
There are manufacturers of aluminum 
pots, pans, propellers, but only one U. S. 
producer of virgin aluminum—Aluminum 
Company of America, dominated by 
Andrew William Mellon & Family. The 
hearing soon settled down to a clean-cut 
fight between the independent fabricators, 
who must not only buy from Alcoa all 
theig aluminum (except scrap) but also 
market their wares in competition with 
Alcoa, which is by far the biggest fabri- 
cator. The independents objected to three 
things in the code which the Association 
of Manufacturers in the Aluminum In- 
dustry had submitted: 

1) That the code was to be adminis. 
tered by the Association, at whose council 
tables Alcoa’s voice is loudest, instead of 
by a government administrator. 

2) That the code’s clause banning sales 
below cost contained no provision that 
Alcoa must figure its costs of fabricated 
wares on the price it charges for raw 
aluminum. If Alcoa based the price of its 
fabricated products on the price it charges 
itself for raw aluminum, the independents 








gated as collected to pay off revenue bills 
(tax anticipation warrants) held by banks 
and the public. 2) For all future revenue 
bills specific taxes must be pledged. 3) 
Real estate taxes may not be raised during 
the next four years except to meet in- 
creased debt charges. 4) Each of the next 
four yearly budgets must provide a reserve 
against delinquent taxes of a maximum of 
$50,000,000. 5) The penalty for delin. 
quent taxes will be lowered immediately 
from 7% to 6%, then jumped to 10% 
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The jacketed vacuum still, illustrated, was con- 
structed throughout of Allegheny Metal by the Struth- 
ers-Weils Company of Warren, Pennsylvania,— one 
of the largest and best known producers of process 
equipment in the country. This particular vessel 
containing several coils was welded and completely 
annealed at 1950° F., then sandblasted and given 
pickling treatment. It is regarded as one of the most 
difficult jobs of welded design fabricated to date,— 
a remarkable tribute to the workability of Allegheny 
Metal, the time-tested stainless alloy. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY... BRACKENRIDGE... PENNA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses; Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 





ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile Bodies, 

Metallic Furniture, Deep Drawing 
ALLEGHENY METAL ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS - STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING BOILER TUBES - PIPE 










claimed that Alcoa could undersell them 
at all times. 

3) That there was only one code. The 
independents wanted one for themselves, 
another for Alcoa. 

Alcoa went on record at the hearing 
as the first industry to ask for minimum 
wages lower than the existing scale—25/ 
an hour for a 40-hour week against 30f. 
Pressed for details on former wages, Vice 
President Winthrop Neilson stated that 
Alcoa was paying as lew as 20¢ an hour 
cv $8 1 week until it voluntarily jumped 
to 22¢ “in an attempt to co-operate in 
re-employment.” When Alcoa _ signed 
NRA’s blanket code, wages were boosted 
to 30¢ an hour. “We accepted 30¢ al 
hour for what we hoped would be a very 
brief period in order to get the Blue 
Eagle,” explained Mr. Neilson. Asked 
about Alcoa-owned Bauxite, Ark., Mr 
Neilson described it as a “model mining 
town” with “excellent sanitary cond: 
tions,” but admitted that the houses had 
no plumbing. 
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SIMPLIFIED 
fice [ithography 


fr NEW STANDARDS of SPEED, QUALITY, ECONOMY! 


The How of Multilith 


7Z 
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Images to be reproduced by MULTILITH 
can be drawn directly upon the plate with 
crayon, pen or brush and ink; or traced 
through special carbon paper. Artists’ 
sketches, drawings, business forms, and other 
similar material can thus be reproduced in 


quantities in a few minute’s time, all with the 
tichness which identifies true lithographic 





Letters, bulletins, instruction sheets, etc., 
can be produced by typewriting the copy 
directly upon the MULTILITH plate, 
through a special ribbon. As described above, 
the copy can be illustrated with sketches or 
drawings made upon the same plate. The 
plate can be immediately placed in the ma- 
thine, and quantity copies produced. 


\W\\ A\ 


Complicated subjects, or those involving the 
we of halftone screens, can be photographed 
“pon a negative, which is then placed in 
contact with a sensitized MULTILITH 
late, The image is printed upon the plate 
by €xposure to light, and then developed in 
all its detail, ready for reproduction. 





Multilith 


TRADE MARK 


MULTIGRAPH'S LATEST 
BIG ACHIEVEMENT! 





Thirty years of successful experience in designing and 
building office duplicating and printing equipment are be- 
hind this new machine . . . the first equipment to bring lith- 
ography within the scope of layman utility! 

Now, right in your own office, you can produce letterheads, 
letters, charts, maps, catalog pages, advertising and sales 
material, drawings, illustrations, business and factory forms, 
etc., with the speed, quality and economy that only lith- 
ography makes possible. Simple subjects can be reproduced 
within a few moment’s time . . . more complicated subjects 
can be reproduced within a half hour’s time! 

The simplicity of preparing plates for MULTILITH repro- 
duction is illustrated and described at the left. Consider 
the opportunities which this remarkable new method of 
lithographic printing will open for you. New economies in 
printing . . ..new profits from increased sales promotion 
activities...in MULTILITH you have an ideal office unit to 
fill a large percentage of your printing requirements. 


SEE MULTILITH DEMONSTRATED! 


The Multilith Sales Agency in your locality is ready to 
demonstrate the SPEED, QUALITY and ECONOMY cf 
MULTILITH at your convenience, without obligation. 
Phone now for an appointment, or send coupon for further 
details and actual samples of MULTILITH work. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 





WE DO OUR PART 





ultigraph 


Two Models Ready 





Model 200 MULTILITH 


The world’s lowest priced lithographic ma- 
chine. Recommended for the duplicating of 
letterheads, letters, office and factory forms, 
drawings, type areas, and other subjects not 
involving halftone screens or heavy solids. 
Machine speed 4000 per hour. 





Model 296 MULTILITH 


A very compact and completely automatic 
offset lithographic press for layman operation. 
Reproduces photographs, illustrations, ad- 
vertisements, maps, letterheads, forms, etc.; 
in fact, any line or tone subject within its 


range of capabilities. Machine speed 5000 


per hour, 


Please send me actual samples of work 


produced by MULTILITH., 


N ame 





Address 


City State 
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Cellmates 

Last week newsmen went to see Charles 
Ward, who had just been left $1,000,000 
by a man he had met in Leavenworth 
Penitentiary. Jovial Charles Ward gave 
one of his interviewers a gold cigaret 
lighter, told his story. 

In 1924 Herbert Huse Bigelow, head of 
Brown & Bigelow, advertising specialty 
makers of St. Paul, was indicted for in- 
come tax evasion. He pleaded guilty, 
was fined $10,000, given two years in 
Leavenworth. There he was assigned to 





work under a friendly Texan named 
Charles Ward, once a mechanical engineer, 
who had also been sentenced for revenue 
law violations. Sharing the same cell, Bige- 
low and Ward soon became fast friends. 
They talked over the details of Bigelow’s 
business, discussed ways & means of run- 
ning it in the future. Said Bigelow to his 
friend: “I’m going to remold you. You're 
made of good clay.” After eight months, 
Bigelow was released on parole. Before 
leaving he made Ward promise to look 
him up at the end of his term, asked 








Investment dealers in principal cities, or The 
Parker Corporation, will gladly furnish detail- 
ed prospectus of the Capital Stock Trust 
Certificates for shares of Incorporated Invest- 
ors, meeting the requirements of the Securi- 


ties Act of 1933. 


Founded in 1925 


The Parker Corporation 


60 State Street Boston, Mass. 
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hurrying, tramping 


Wiitravelers*...MASTIPAVE, the 


5 Magic Floor, carries onl 
»9 Millions of commuters and tourists. Hurrying, scuffing, 















THE “fa cost, 


tramping. 200,000,000 of them in six years’ time haven't 
worn out MASTIPAVE. To say nothing of the thumping, 
grinding baggage trucks! That's performance! No other 
floor covering could give it at the same low cost. 

MASTIPAVE is resilient and non-slip even when wet. 
Water-proof, rot-proof. Economical to lay! Decorative 
effects and colors if desired. Write for the free Booklet ‘T.” 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. THE COTT-A-LAP CO, 
475 Brannan Street, San Francisco Somerville, New Jersey 
Branches in Principal Cities 
*Runwaystoferriesof KeySystem, Ltd., and Southern Pacific, Oakland, Calif. 
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what job he would want. Replied Ward: 
“Your job, H. H.” “All right if you ca! 
earn it,” said Bigelow. Next year Wari 
went to St. Paul, took a small job with! 
Brown & Bigelow, worked steadily up th 
ladder. In 1930 he was made gener! 
manager, a little later vice president. 

Last month Bigelow, vacationing in) 
Minnesota, was drowned when his cano| 
tipped over. His will, opened last week’ 
left one-third of his $3,000,000 estat § 
outright to Charles Ward. After his 
funeral directors of the firm met to elec 
a president to succeed him. They elected 
Charles Ward. 


——<> 





Downtown 
@ In Montreal last week the fate of Can. | 

ada’s venerable Price Brothers & Co,_ 

Ltd. (newsprint) was finally settled. Suf. 
fering from the gutted newsprint market 
Price Brothers defaulted on its bonds mor | 
than a year ago. Britain’s potent pub | 
lisher, Canadian-born Lord Beaverbrook 
whose papers used Price newsprint ané 
whose brother Allan Anderson Aitken wa! 
a director, tried his hand at reorganization | 
but was blocked by the bondholders. Las 
April Price slipped into receivership 

Other interests including Duke-Pric 
Power (Aluminum Co. of America afiil:- 
ate) wangled for control. Last week th 
bondholders committee sold Price Brother 
to 55-year-old Bowater Paper Mills oj} 
London, dominant newsprint makers @ 
the British Isles. 

@ Before the turn of the year Deposit In-} 
surance Corp., created by the Nationll 
Banking Act of 1933, must plow through 
the books of the 14,000 banks that are ex- 
pected to apply for participation in the 
deposit insurance plan (Time, Sept. 18 

D. I. C. will requisition all Federal Re. 
serve and national bank examiners, i 
counting on the services of all U. S. clear- 
ing house examiners. Last week to supple: 
ment this army of examiners, D. I. ( 

asked the banks to loan it 2,500 smarl 
credit men. 

@ Life insurance underwriters meeting in 
Chicago heard sharp criticism of the} 
practice of underwriting huge policies; 
(called “jumbos”) of $1,000,000 or mote.| 
Vice President John Melvin Laird | 
Connecticut General Life observed thai 
responsible companies have grown shy 0! 
underwriting jumbos, that they are : 
dangerous risk even in normal time 
Said he: “Statistics show that the death 
rate on this type was excessive on issues | 
of the ‘boom’ decade carried to the ar 
niversary of 1930. The experience it- 
cludes a period of generally favorable 
mortality and excludes practically all the| 
Depression. Nevertheless the mortality 0 
persons insured for $1,000,000 or mort 
was 169% of the normal. Clearly there 
was something wrong even before the 
Depression. . . . By 1930 more informs: 
tion had become available and companies 
were limiting ‘personal’ insurance to the 
amount which could be purchased on the 
ordinary life plan by 20% of the mans 

income.” Lives known to be insured fot 
$1,000,000 or more include those 4 
Motorman Walter P. Chrysler, Scripp* 
Howard’s Roy Wilson Howard, Harvey 
Samuel Firestone, Cineman Will Roget. 
Some jumbos deceased since 1923: Juli! 
Rosenwald, William Wrigley Jr., Jol 
Thompson Dorrance. 
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A UTILITY THAT ENCOURAGED 
ITS OWN REGULATION 


“Few if any of the larger light and power 
companies question the wisdom of the State 
regulating rates. The State of Massachusetts 
fully twenty years ago provided a Board of 
Commissioners with large powers over the rates 
...and I think the California members of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association should take up 
the matter of an amendment to our Constitu- 
tion {so that a change may be made}.”’ 
—September 15, 1908. 


I; WAS NEWS when the president of Pacific 


made 25 years ago, that light and power rates 


Lighting Corporation suggested, in an address 
should be state-regulated. 

Yet at that time Pacific Lighting had already 
reduced its rates twelve times without regula- 
tion, and one more reduction was put into effect 
before a state utility commissioner was finally 
appointed. 


This underlying sense of strong community 


obligation has played its part in the expansion 
of the Pacific Lighting system, from one small 
gas-light company, in 1886, to an intercon- 
nected system linking more than 250 commu- 
nities into one compact service map. A combi- 
nation of similarly far-sighted operating policies, 
to be discussed separately in following advertise- 
ments of this series, together with a naturally 
mild climate, now gives Southern California 
homes their fuel at about one-third of the aver- 


age national cost. 


eres & o@ 

(Pacific Lighting Corporation, with plant 
properties and franchises of $235,469,311.93, 
has no early need of additional capital through 
the sale of securities. These advertisements are 
being published in order to produce a wider 
knowledge of the company’s position and poli- 
cies. Pacific Lighting Corporation, 700 Insur- 


ance Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, California.) 


PACIFICG LIGHTING 


Unifying the properties and services of four Southern California 
utilities, through total ownership of common stocks: 


LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY e 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
SANTA MARIA GAS 


COMPANY 





MR. 
EXECUTIVE DICTATOR: 


greater 
business 
capacity 


The new Pro-technic Ediphone can in- 
crease your firm’s business capacity— 
by 20% to 50%. This is a FACT which 
Edison will prove to you. 

You haven't seen a modern dictating 
machine until you've seen the Pro- 
technic! It’s different! Tailored in steel! 
All mechanism is concealed, protected 
from dust. It occupies less floor space. 
And its “Balanced” Voice Writing makes 
dictating easier! * * “Desk” designs 
are available. 

Let us show you in detail by an office 
study just how we will increase the 
business capacity of all your dictators. 


For full information, telephone The Ediphone, your city. 


Or write to— 


GQ Edvon. inc. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


| am interested in increasing my firm's business capacity. 


Name 


Address. 


T-10 


TIME 
PRED sD 


Sweetness & Light 


Manhattan newspaper offices for the 
last three weeks have buzzed about a 
Hearst “raid” on feature writers of the 
Scripps-Howard World-Telegram. Over 
to Hearst went Fashion Writer Prunella 
Wood and Shopping Colyumist Alice 
Hughes. Last week it became known that 
Heywood Broun had received a Hearst 
offer, turned it down. Even if Colyumist 
Broun had lumbered away from the 
World-Telegram Publisher Roy Howard 
would have had good reason to feel pleased 
with the results of last week’s deals in 
colyumists. He had conducted a quiet but 
more effective raid of his own: Westbrook 


Acme 
WESTBROOK PEGLER 


“T guess Iam just an old cry-baby.” 


Pegler, famed colyumist for the Chicago 
Tribune Syndicate, whose “Speaking Out” 
has contained some of the most pungent 
wit as well as some of the best critical 
sports reporting in the U. S. for the last 
eight years, will start writing for the 
Scripps-Howard United Feature Syndicate 
two months hence. 

Sports page readers began to be 
acquainted with Colyumist Pegler’s acid 
commentaries shortly after the War. 
Before that he had started in Chicago as 
a United Press reporter in 1912, gone 
abroad in 1916 to become the U. P.’s star 
War correspondent until he enlisted in the 
Navy in 1918. The United Press handled 
his sports column until 1925, when he 
joined the Chicago Tribune Syndicate. 
For his return to U. P.’s United Feature 


Syndicate, there were several reasons be- | 
Draft beer is better. It is at its best 


sides a substantial increase in pay over the 
$23,000 a year that had made him one of 
the best paid U. S. sports writers. The 
terms of Pegler’s contract with the Tribune 
forbade his writing for any other publica- 
tion. He was usually confined to the sub- 
ject of sport and even when, as last winter, 
he wrote sardonic essays on goings on in 
Washington, they appeared on _ sports 
pages. For the World-Telegram, Colyum- 
ist Pegler will write about anything he 
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EVER DRINK 


Ever sit in the cozy tap room of a first 
class brewery and drink beer from a 
fresh-tapped keg? If you did, you real- 
ized the fondest dream of the beer 
drinker who knows a good glass of 
beer. And you know how the brew. 
master would like to have his beer 
taste after it leaves the brewery. But 
that is one of his difficult problems. 


DUDSIEE 

ae 
Duo-Steel Barrels were designed to 
keep good beer good—better than it 
has ever been kept before. Beer is deli- 
cate. It is highly perishable. Great 
care must be taken to keep it prime 


while it is served. Even down to the 
last glass in the bottom of the barrel. 


The modern way to serve beer is from 
steel barrels. The Duo-Steel Barrel 
protects beer. It is extremely strong. 
Itis insulated by partial-vacuum cham- 
bers between its double walls to keep 
beer temperature constant. It is, like 
the wood barrel, lined with pitch. No 
metal can touch the beer. It is strictly 
sanitary. Easily cleaned. No bacteria 
can lodge in cracks or crevices be- 
cause there are none. The Duo-Steel 
Barrel is absolutely air-tight and gas 
tight. It will hold pressure indefinitely, 
which preserves the life and zest of 
beer to the last. 


when served from Duo-Steel Barrels. 


DUO-STEEL BARREL DIVISION 
MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION 


Lansing, Michigan 
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' likes or, much more probably, dislikes. His . _ 
' work will appear, like Broun’s, on the A er eee, Sees monnee: 


> — Lh. OA a 


’ feature page. Str SS tif ‘ P A \ Pet geste SKM Gay nen] 

As a writer, Pegler’s chief merit is an are owt Sao r ight neal ae rs. 
attentive, saturnine realism. The first 
yaragraph of his piece before last week’s 
most widely publicized prizefight: “Jack 
Sharkey, the prizefighter who took up fail- 
ure as a vocation in life and made a bril- 
ljiant success of it, is fighting his old friend 

Tommy Loughran in Philadelphia tonight 
There is a contest in which it ought to be 
possible to stir up the widest disinterest.” 
After the fight, Pegler described what 
had caused most of his confréres to com- 

a first § pose routine sobstories: 

romaf “Well, it was sad, in a sad, sentimental 
u real. § sori of way, to peer up through the ropes 
e beer oi the scaffold and compare the Loughran 
lass of ad the Sharkey of that moment with 
the boys as we knew them when Loughran 
brew: wed to be called the pretty one. He 
S beet Bvirted fighting at the age of 15, which 
"y- But B yas 16 years ago, an uncommonly hand- 
blems, — some, upstanding kid with the poise of a 
gatue and nice teeth and hard, flat belly 
vith the muscles laid over one another 

ike the sections of an armadillo’s shell. 
“Now there were not many teeth left 
inhis mouth. His lips had been punched 
wide. There was an old scar, almost as 
bold as a knife wound, on his left cheek- 


bone. And over his eyes the accumula- 
tion of scar tissue, where his brows had N e @| r | > ad - eC Nn f U r y 
ben opened and stitched and healed re- 
peatedly, projected like eaves. His belly e 
was still rather flat, but it flapped and , S f 
uttered like a loose drumhead and there O © rv | C © O 
was a band of slack-meat over the top of 
his trunks.” The piece ended with what ° ° 
——— f wne of Pegler’s readers could misconstrue A B 
——— fasan apology for sentiment: “But I am m S r l C a n U S I Nn e > > 
bracing up now. I will be all right in a 
d minute. I guess I am just an old cry- 
ne to baby. But a fellow was saying I couldn’t ‘ 
than it F tun it on and couldn’t write anything but During the last century, in which epoch-making 
‘is deli- § wynicism, and I said the hell I couldn't.” 
Great Because professional sport lives on pub- advances in many fields have taken place, 
prime i ity, sporting personages rarely incur the : : . 
to the Pty of the Press with libel suits. This banking has progressively developed its sere 
barrel, may have aided more than one sports : m 
miter like the late Ring Lardner, Joe Wil- vices to meet the requirements of expanding 
is from §™8, William McGeehan and Paul Gal- x 
Barrd lico (who will replace Pegler on the Chi- industry. 
«go Tribune Syndicate) to perfect sar- 2 te 
strong: Bostic styles. It is unlikely that a wider This Bank, with a record of 94 years of ser- 
1 cham: Field will decrease Pegler’s eloquence or , . 
‘0 keep Fitis impatience. He plans to call his new vice to the business interests of the country, 
is, like Blumn “Sweetness and Light.” ‘ . 
ch. No§ Until three years ago, when the New affords its commercial and other customers now, 
strictly York Evening Post began to print his : d } f l a 
vacteria Westbrook Pegler was better known as in the past, the advantages of long experi- 
i Chicago than in the East. Since 1920 *ieae 
ces be Biv has lived at Pound Ridge, Conn. Pos- ence, ample resources, and complete facilities. 
10-Steel ibly because most of his neighbors have 
nd gas §modeled Colonial farmhouses, Pegler’s 
finitely, §* an adaptation of a Bavarian chalet. 
zest of Sight, wiry, sandy-haired, he plays atro- 


tous golf, drives his car like the coal GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
man. Before their marriage his attractive 
its best #"@ was Julia Harpman, star crime re- 
jorter on the New York Daily News. His O F N E\'W YO R K 
lither, Arthur Pegler, is still the New 
York Daily Mirror’s ablest rewrite man. : 
since! 140 BROADWAY 


Atizona § 
ernie! FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 
Arizona telephone poles, from the Grand 


Canyon to the Mexican border, blossomed LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
wut last fortnight with posters that 
screamed : ——_ : __— == 




















FALL AND WINTER 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


Brooks Brothers’ representatives are now visiting 
45 cities all over the United States — in addition 
to many schools and colleges. They are show- 
ing assortments of Fall clothing and furnishings 
made in our own workrooms—in addition to 
hats, shoes, gloves, and other accessories from 
the best makers in England, Scotland and Amer- 
ica. Ready-made suits and overcoats include 
a number of different models and a variety of 
fine materials — notably Scottish cheviots, for 


instance, in many different colors and patterns. 


Fall and Winter Suits 
Fall and Winter Overcoats, 


If you will write to our New York store, we shall be glad to 


send you the current itinerary of cur travelling representatives. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


Facshinge ings, Hats aca laecs 


NEW YORK -BOSTON 


MADISON AVENUE CORNER FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET + BOSTON 
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“Big Arizona Scandal: 
$200,000 Phoenix Graft!” 

Advertisements in Arizona daily paper 
repeated the outcry, paid for by the loud 
Los Angeles Examiner to sell its issue of 
Sept. 24. The advertisements were an in. 
plied wager that no Arizona newspaper 
would print the scandal story. The £. 
aminer was right. 

The Examiner’s story alleged that 15 wu. 
named Phoenix “politicians, businessme 
and others” had been paid $200,000 by up. 
named contractors, before the awarding of 
a $2,000,000 pipeline contract. The £. 
aminer sketched the efforts of a ferme 
U. S. District Attorney to lay before , 
grand jury information obtained by U. §. 
Internal Revenue investigators. Still no 
Arizona newspaper followed up the story, 
When the Examiner promised more details 
in its next Sunday edition, the Tucso 
Star did publish an interview with former 
U.S. District Attorney John Gung’l, whic 
said that the Examiner’s story was sub- 
stantially correct. This was the only in 
dication that Arizona’s Press knew it was 
being scooped. Last week, the Examine 
printed more stories on the scandal, re. 
ported that U. S. District Attorney Clifton 
Mathews was investigating the matter. 

To Arizona newsreaders it might have 
seemed that the real ‘Arizona scandal’ 
was the fact that an outside newspaper 
could advertise for a week in advance: 
local news sensation without danger oi 


| having its scoop spoiled by local courage 


and enterprise. Leading Arizona papers 


| are Phoenix’s two dailies, the Republic ani 


the Gazette, owned by the same company. 


| The late Dwight Bancroft Heard brought 


the Republic (then the Republican, a “‘pro- 
gressive independent newspaper’’) _ into 
affluence, willed a large block of stock to 
his favorite employe, Charles A. Staufier 
who, with Mrs. Heard, later purchased 
the Gazette. Since Publisher Heard’ 
death, the Republic has ceased to cham: 
pion any cause except the 18th Amené- 
ment. 

Next in importance in Arizona are 
Tucson’s two papers, the Arizona Daily 
Star and the Daily Citizen. The Star is 
part-owned by the estate of the late Ralph 
Everett Ellinwood, whose father is couns¢! 
for Phelps Dodge Corp. Arizona mining 
interests. The Tucson Citizen is owned 
and managed by onetime (1909-13) Post: 
master-General Frank Harris Hitchcock 
Last year Publisher Hitchcock abruptly 
discontinued the Citizen’s editorial page, 
recently resigned as Republican Nation 
Committeeman for Arizona. At Bisbee, 
Phelps Dodge copper mining centre, the 
Review and the Evening Ore are both 
controlled by Cochise Publishing Co. 
a Phelps Dodge subsidiary. At nearby 
Douglas—named for Dr. James Douglas 
who discovered the Copper Queen mine 
and whose grandson is President Roos: 
velt’s Budget Director Lewis Douglas—the 
Daily Dispatch is independent but fully 
conservative as its rivals. 

The arch-conservatism of the Arizom 
Press, due to mining influence, has left the 
field open to outside papers like the Er 
aminer and even the far-away Denvet 
Post. Actually it was competition with the 
Post, whose makeup it copies in rural edi 
tions, that lay behind the Examiner’ 


| splash, which it did not print at all in its 
e | home editions. 
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TIME 


BOOKS 


Ozarks 

THe Woops Cott—Thames Williamson 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2). 

The Pulitzer Prize has not yet been 
given to a novel of the Ozark hills. This 
year it well might be. In The Woods Colt 
Author Thames Williamson has written 
the U. S. novel of 1933; its only serious 
rival so far is Anthony Adverse, which is 
not really indigenous to the U. S. The 
Woods Colt, as American as the dialect in 
which it is written, as the quick-tripping, 
minor-keyed banjo songs of the moun- 
taineers, is as blood-stirring as an old 
ballad. The Book-of-the-Month Club, 
embarrassed by October riches, could not 
pass up this egregious novel, so it cannily 
chose both The Woods Colt and Flush 
(see p. 56). 

Clint Morgan was a “woods colt”— 
“what you-uns call a bastard, only our way 
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THAMES Ross WILLIAMSON 
A convict improved his style. 


of sayin’ it is more decent. More natural- 
like, too; kind of wild an’ bred in the hills 
an’ the devil be damned, somethin’ that-a- 
way.” Clint’s girl was Tillie Starbuck; 
he was aiming to marry her and everybody 
knew it and kept out of his way, till Ed 
Prather came along. When Clint found 
Prather sneaking off from the fish-fry to 
talk to Tillie, the trouble started. Prather 
got away that time, but Clint went to 
lok for him, found him in the postoffice 
ind beat the daylight out of him. Prather 
lad him arrested for breaking into the 
postoffice. Clint went quietly until a 
foreign” deputy put handcuffs on him; 
then he bided his time, made a break and 
fot away. He would have been safe 
tough in the hills, hiding among his 
itiends and kinsfolk, but soon he was not 
content to hide. He began to believe that 
Tillie was unfaithful; they quarreled, and 
when his uncle’s still was raided, Ozark 
logic said the Starbucks were at the bot- 
‘om of it. Clint joined the drumming-out 
patty that drove Tillie and her father out 
ot the hills, and in that night’s fracas shot 
is old enemy, the deputy who had put 





handcuffs on him. Now Clint had to hide 
in earnest. 

Still his friends helped him, but now 
there was a posse after him. Clint headed 
into the back hills and began to wonder 
if he would ever get away. When his 
adoring cousin Nance found his hide-out, 
bringing him supplies and more shotgun 
shells, he was mighty grateful, but when 
she spent the night with him he knew there 
was no help for him now. Cornered with 
Nance in the old cave where his uncle’s 
still had been, Clint made a last stand, 
had the supreme satisfaction of killing Ed 
Prather before they got him. 

The whole story, not simply the dialog, 
is told in hill-billy tongue; the cumulative 
effect is to make The Woods Colt-a prose 
folksong. Just before the shot that ends 
his story Clint takes a last look at the 
woods where his parents got him: ““They’re 
mighty purty right this minute, they shore 
are. The leaves is all red an’ yaller, an’ 
they’re a-movin’ gentle-like, back an’ forth, 
back an’ forth, jest enough to let you know 
they’re there. This is the fall o’ the year, 
with the air so dang full o’ haze that it 
looks like a lot o’ spiders has been stringin’ 
their webs around. Warm soft air, an’ 
still it’s got a bite in it, too. The days is 
gittin’ late. Purty soon it'll be time to 
git out the old houn’-dog an’ start out after 
coons, some o’ these frosty nights, or 
maybe git a possum up a persimmon tree.” 

The Author. Wiseacres say that when 
a chameleon is put on a crazy quilt, it 
becomes fatally confused. On the U. S. 
crazy-quilt, most smart writers — stick 
safely to their native patches, or seek like 
colors. Not so 39-year-old Thames (pro- 
nounced not Tems but as it is spelled) 
Ross Williamson. Born on the Nez Perce 
Indian Reservation in Idaho, son of a 
Welsh-Norwegian father, a French-Irish 
mother, his mixed inheritance has well 
prepared him for. the kaleidoscopic en- 
vironment from which he is emerging as 
an able guide to the patchwork of the 
U. S. scene. At 14 he ran away from 
home, was hobo, circus hand, cabin-boy 
on a whaler, sheep-herder, newshawk. 
When he was private secretary to the 
Warden of Iowa’s State Prison, and edit- 
ing the prison magazine, one of the con- 
victs reproved him for writing a senti- 
mental story about a crook. Williamson 
took heed. 

After working as interpreter (he speaks 
ten languages) under Jane Addams at 
Chicago’s Hull House, Williamson sud- 
denly decided he needed an education, 
won a Phi Beta Kappa at the University 
of Iowa, a Master’s degree in Economics 
and Anthropology at Harvard. Onetime 
assistant professor of sociology at Smith 
College, he has published six text-books. 
When he decided to become a novelist, 
he planned a Balzacian series on the U. S. 
panorama. Critics jeered at his third 
novel (The Man Who Cannot Die), and 
Author Williamson made up his mind “to 
get off my literary high horse. to come 
down to earth and express myself simply.” 
A fierce worker, he could easily write two 
novels a year, fills in his time by writing 
children’s books. With his second wife 
he moves restlessly about the world; at 


present they are in Portugal. “Dark as a 
gypsy, nervous as a cat,” he talks flip- 
pantly, fluently—‘‘a sort of thinking elf.” 

Other books: Run Sheep Run, Hunky, 
The Earth Told Me, In Krusack’s House, 
Sad Indian. 
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Benny Bache 

THE Two FrRANKLINS—Bernard Fay— 
Little, Brown ($3.50). 

Benjamin Franklin is still a canonical 
name in U. S. history despite modern 
knowledge of the ins & outs of the Doc- 
tor’s private life. But many a devout pa- 
triot may be dismayed by French Profes- 
sor Fay’s sympathetic disclosure of the 
public goings-on of Franklin’s favorite 
(legitimate) grandson, Benjamin Franklin 
Bache. Few U. S. schoolboys have ever 
heard of Benny Bache, whom Biographer 
Fay describes as “the most outspoken, the 
most reckless, the most generous, and the 
most neglected” figure of his day. In this 
authoritative but racily written biography 
Author Fay takes the lid off a period of 














BERNARD FAY 
His hero attacked George Washington, 


U. S. history that has long been simmering 
in academic ovens, dishes it up with spicy 
Gallic sauce. 

In 1776, when Benny Bache was only 
seven, his famed grandfather took him 
abroad to school him. Franklin gave 
Benny every advantage he had never had: 
dancing, deportment .and French in Paris, 
Greek, Latin and virtue in Geneva. 
Franklin hoped Benny would become a 
high servant of the State. Benny was quite 
willing, but when he came home again to 
Philadelphia, at 16, he found that his 
grandfather’s fame kept getting in his way. 
Franklin was a national hero but Washing- 
ton and the Federalists disliked his phi- 
losophy and feared his politics; they. shut 
every political door in his grandson’s face. 
Franklin fitted Benny up in a print-shop 
and expected Benny to be happy, but he 
wasn’t. “While Franklin, by his precept, 
urged him to becomea craftsman, he obliged 
him, by his glory, to act the lordling. While 
he preached simplicity, industry, frugality 
and love of the people to him, his three 
houses, his sedan chair, his titles and his 
fame gave him the rank of a nobleman. 
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This young star of the radio and films 
must always be in perfect physical con- 
full 


His food must be the best that money 


dition—alert, of fire and flash. 
ean buy. And it IS. Lee Duncan, his 
master, feeds him Ken-L-Ration and 
Ken-L-Biskit exclusively. 

In his work before the camera and 
on the air, delays due to illness of any 
kind cost thousands of dollars. Ken- 
L-Ration is Rin’s greatest insurance 
against ill health. 

You, too, can feed your dog the best. 
It costs no more than is usually asked 
for chemically-treated or by-product 
imitations. Insist upon genuine Ken- 
Dealers 


L-Ration. everywhere—who 


sell merchandisehave it. 


quality 
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Hear 
Thrillers” every Sun- 


day evening over the 






Columbia Network. 







FREE...for your 


Bird-E-Ration— the only 
VACUUM PACKED bird 
seed. 


Prevents insect 


life. Contains “‘Earlyne.”’ \ 






CMAPPEL BROS. Inc. 
914 Peoples Ave., Rockford, TH. 


Please send Bird-E-Ration sample to: 
Name 
Street 


City 
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When he thought about this, Benny felt 
wretched and ashamed, But what could 
he do about it?” 

To add to his troubles Benny fell in 
love with Margaret Markoe. Uncertain, 
coy and hard to please, she led him a weary 
dance but finally married him. Benjamin 
Franklin died. The same year (1790) 
Benny started his first newspaper, the 
General Advertiser, and Political, Com- 
mercial, Agricultural and Literary Journal. 
This paper and its successor, the Aurora, 
became chief begetters of what Author 
Fay calls “the second American Revolu- 
tion . . . that broke Federalism and the 
English alliance.” After the Revolutionary 
War the Federalists, with Washington as 
their dignified figurehead, grew cooler & 
cooler to France, wanted a treaty with 
England. They overrode Ambassador 
Genet’s dangerous popularity with the 
U. S. crowd, forced his retirement. But 
when John Jay brought back from Eng- 
land his famed pusillanimous treaty, even 
Washington kept the text dark till he could 
be sure of getting it through Congress. 
Benny Bache spilled the beans: he got a 
copy of the treaty, printed it in his paper, 
loosed a storm of popular indignation. 

A “Jacobin,” Benny hated and feared 
the way things were going in the U. S. “He 
wanted the people to govern themselves 
directly and express themselves explicitly. 
He wanted to see the disappearance from 
political life of all individual wills which 
were too strong, which could not yield to 
the desires of the masses.” So he attacked 
Washington, vilified him to a fare-ye-well. 
Naturally Benny’s enemies were legion. 
His rival journalist in Philadelphia, Wil- 
liam Cobbett, expressed the settled opinion 
of the day when he called him ‘Printer to 
the French Directory, Distributor General 
of the principles of Insurrection, Anarchy 
and Confusion, the greatest of fools, and 
the most stubborn sans-culotte in the 
United States.” He was attacked on the 
street, denounced as a spy, his print-shop 
windows were broken. In the summer of 
1798 yellow fever settled on Philadelphia, 
every paper suspended publication except 
Benny’s and his old enemy Cobbett’s. One 
hot midnight Death came for 29-year-old 
Benny Bache; an hour later his widow was 
printing a defiance to his foes, a promise 
that his paper would go on. 

The Author, a 40-year-old Parisian who 
divides his year between France and the 
U.S., is rare among unofficial ambassadors 
in being properly and adequately ac- 
credited. A brilliant scholar who has taken 
every degree open to a professor in France, 
he knows more about the U. S. and U. S. 
history than the vast majority of U.S. citi- 
zens. No myopic flatfoot, Professor Fay 
served nearly five years in the War, 
emerged with the rank of captain, the 
Croix de Guerre (won at Verdun), the 
Medaille de Leopold II. Twelve years ago 
he began to make regular visits to the 
U.S., has lectured at Columbia University, 
University of Chicago, Northwestern, lowa 
State et al. Still a bachelor, on trips to 
Manhattan he stays at the Harvard Club. 

Other books: The Revolutionary Spirit 
in France and in America at the Close of 
the Eighteenth Century, A Panorama of 
Contemporary French Literature, Frank- 
lin: The Apostle of Modern Times, Wash- 
ington: Republican Aristocrat. 


Spaniel by Woolf 


FLusyu — Virginia Woolf — Harcourt 
Brace ($2). 

As most Browningites and most Man. 
hattan playgoers know, Poet Rober 
Browning was not Poetess Elizabeth} 
Barrett’s first love. Highest in her affec. F 
tions before Browning’s appearance and 7 
his rival even for a short time after it f 
was her spaniel Flush. Perhaps to show ' 
that of the making of biographies there js 
no end, perhaps because such a dog’s-eye- § 
view of human romance appealed to her © 
originality, Virginia Woolf has written a | 
vignette in which both Flush and his in| 
valid mistress are brought touchingly to 
life. If at times Flush seems more Woolf | 
than spaniel, his biographer smilingly ad- 
mits that “there are very few authorities” 
for so circumstantial, so authoritative an 
account. 


Flush was a red cocker spaniel of good 
breeding whose puppyhood was passed in 
the pleasant English countryside near} 
Reading. Before he was out of his doggy 
teens he had tasted the pleasures of love 
and was a father. Then his owner, Miss 
Mitford, gave him to her invalid friend, 
Elizabeth Barrett. In his new mistresss 
home, on London’s genteel Wimpole 
Street, Flush passed into polite and 
celibate seclusion. Though not by nature 
a lap-dog, Flush sacrificed his roaming 
instincts and became a devoted stay-at- 
home, never stirring from Miss Barrett's 
room except on her rare excursions to take 
the air in fine weather. By the time brisk 
Mr. Browning appeared to lay siege to 
Miss Barrett’s fluttering heart, Flush was 
almost a softy. He viewed Mr. Browning 
with alarm, did his best to break up the 
match. On two occasions Flush attacked 
him, bit his stalwart leg to no effect. A 
graceful realist, he saw the struggle was 
hopeless, admitted Mr. Browning to his 
friendship. 


Wimpole Street backed up against one 
of London’s grisliest slums, one of whos 
well-organized rackets it was to steal 
Wimpole Street’s pets and hold them for 
ransom. If the ransom were not quickly 
forthcoming, the pet’s paws and head wer 
returned to the owners in a bag. Once 
(in reality, three times, says Biographer 
Woolf in a note) Flush was so kidnapped 
by these racketeers. Everybody, includ- 
ing Mr. Browning, advised Miss Barret! 
to refuse to pay ransom, sacrifice Flush on 
the altar of law & order. Miss Barrett 
indignantly refused, went herself to beard 
the chief racketeer in his den, finally go! 
Flush back at an exorbitant price. 

When Poetess Barrett eloped with Mr 
Browning, Flush naturally went along. He 
enjoyed Italy as much as they did. In4 
land where nobody thought of kidnappins 
dogs, with a mistress who had ceased to 
be an invalid in becoming a wife, Flus 
led an unrestrained and roving life, mad 
up for many a lost love-affair. With the 
Brownings he _ visited England ai 
Wimpole Street once again, but he was 
glad to get back to Italy, to spend his old 
age in the southern sun and to die 
peace by his beloved mistress’s side. 

Flush is one of the two choices (se 
p. 55) of the Book-of-the-Month Club fo 
October. 
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The o2cu-G. P. A. fe 


* Won’t evaporate... 
one filling lasts all winter 


* Stays put...causes no leakage 
* Stops rusting and corrosion 
* Will not clog or gum 


* Lowest prices in G. P. A. history 


® “It looks like G. P. A. has sure enough got the mer- 
chandise this year. She’s a First Class, Grade A anti- 
freeze bargain, if I ever hope to see one!”’ 

That’s what garagemen and car-owners are saying 
about the new G. P. A. Radiator Glycerine this year. 
Here are some reasons why G. P. A. is such a bargain! 

G. P. A. won’t evaporate. One filling lasts all winter— 
no refillings required. With G. P. A. the first cost is the 
last cost. And this year the “first cost” is the lowest in 
history. Prices reduced last year, reduced again this 
year! Everybody can afford it now. 

Price... permanence...those are two main reasons 
why G.P.A. is the anti-freeze bargain of 1933. There 
are twelve other good ones. For instance: G. P. A. stops 


1933s 


biggest anti-freeze bargain 


RADIATOR 
GLYCERINE | 


THE SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 


radiator rusting; retards disintegration of rubber. Does 
not cause leakage. Will not clog or gum. Does not cause 
overheating. Has nounpleasant odor. Willnotinjure Duco. 
G. P. A. is approved and endorsed by automobile and 
radiator manufacturers. They tested it in their own 
laboratories before giving it their stamp of approval. 
Fill up with G. P. A. now. It won’t evaporate, so it’s 
perfectly safe to put it in your car early. In that way 
you avoid all danger of a costly, early-season freeze-up. 
Be sure you get genuine G. P. A.—look the red and 
black can square in the face. And get enough for ade- 
quate protection. Most important of all, DO IT NOW! 
Glycerine Producers’ Association, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, 


IT TAKES 


HEALTHY NERVES 


TO DIVE TO THE BOTTOM™ 
OF THE SEA! 


@®PROWLING ACROSS THE OCEAN 
FLOOR...beneath thousands of tons 
of water...a deep-sea diver finds that 
healthy nerves are essential. His very 
life may depend upon his nerves. 


@ LEFT—DIVING FOR FUN calls @FRANK CRILLEY, champion deep- 
for healthy nerves, too! Youcan smoke — sea diver, holder of the Congressional 
all you want and never have jangled Medal of Honor and the Navy Cross, 
nerves, if you switch to Camels. says: ‘Camels never upset my nerves.” 


Steady Smokers turn to Camels 


FRANK CRILLEY says, ‘‘Deep down 
under 300 feet of water, working fe- 
verishly under terrific pressure — no 
place for a nervous man! That’s why 
a diver’s nerves must always be in 
perfect condition. And that’s why | 
smoke Camels and have smoked them 


IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW | a, for years. They are a milder cigarette 


and they taste better. But more im- 
portant than that to me—they never 


Camels are made from 
upset my nervous system. 


finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 


at it it 
tobaccos than any other 


Camel’s costlier tobaccos are milder, 
~“ TED Sige do taste better. They never get on the 
find Camels rich in flavor — ~s, ee nerves. Men and women whose very 
: ° AY "lives depend on healthy nerves have 

and delightfully mild! - nh -ontatid 
discovered this. Your nerves will con- 
firm it. Start smoking Camels today! 


popular brand. You will 


Copyright, 1923, 
KR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 








